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FRANK EDWARDS 


Federation of Labor, Mr. Edwards has won 


In these days of national emergency, you 
must know what is happening—and you 
must know not only what is frankly re- 
vealed but what is cunningly hidden by 
reactionaries, profiteers and others who 
even now put their own selfish interests 
above the welfare and security of our 
country. 

To know the news of the day and to 
know, too, what lies behind the news and 
what it means, listen regularly to Frank 


Edwards. Sponsored by the American 


millions of friends with his honest, in- 


formative, hard-hitting broadcasts. 


The Frank Edwards habit is a mighty 
good one to acquire. Listen to him five 
nights a week and you will be one of the 
best-informed citizens in your community. 
You will know not only what the news- 
papers are willing to print but also a great 
deal of highly significant information on 


vital issues and events that rarely if ever 


gets into 95 per cent of the newspapers. 
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we V hie bese ; | Disunity Hurts 


One disastrous effect of an organized 
labor movement divided against itself in a 
fundamentally essential trade union func- 
COUNCIL BACKS LIMITED UOT... os. sek eee ice cee as tion can be seen in almost any normal or- 
: ganizing campaign in the United States 
today. 
GEORGE HARRISON LAYS IT ON THE LINE : If the campaign concerns any appreciable 
number of workers, as a general rule there 
are two or three and sometimes more sep- 
MEXICO CITY CONFERENCE...... rower ... George Meany arate unions competing with each other. 
They compete for the attention and the 
allegiance of the workers to a particular 


union as against an allegiance to any of 
THE MOSCOW-PEIPING PLOT AGAINST ASIA’S FREEDO: tn ethene aatinn. 
ates ; In any group of such workers, a majority 
ONEST INIONISTS are pretty apt to be strangers to trade 
MAO, LIKE STALIN, MURDERS H TRADE U a Riesel unionism. How can any union in such a 
ei. situation so conduct its campaign that it 
. ; : does not undermine the foundations of soli- 
HEALTH INSURANCE WOULD BE GOOD FOR er ne darity on which organized labor stands? 
, Ag eee i Once upon a time considerable energy 
i : and money were spent by anti-union em- 
EDITORIALS +++++++e++William Green ployers to shatter the allegiance of their 
employes to the principle of’ organization. 
They would attempt to divide and rule. 
Nowadays we divide and shatter our own 
principles with no prompting from a hos- 
tile boss. 

Labor has been on the defensive since the 
end of the war. We have to expend all of 
our energy and much of our resources to 
IN THE NEWS ; hold our ground or to make inch-length 

advance in an anti-union climate and from 
a recent pro-labor climate which at its peak 
SAGA OF THE NEW YORK PRINTERS.........Francis G. Barrett gave labor the most favorable position it had 


ever enjoyed in the United States. 





LET LABOR TAKE PART...........- st gecevavawcdivncMls Jo Mages 
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SO SAID HONEST ABE............. ey eweee ree a 


: How much of our predicament is due to 

LABOR’S GROWTH IN VANCOUVER our own disunity can be measured, I think, 

by the strength we still maintain in our 

divided condition. How much stronger we 

THE WORKER AND HEART DISEASE ..+-Maurice J. Tobin would be to deal with resection if we were 
, : united is not difficult to imagine. 

“That which is united is invincible” was 

LABOR. NEWS. BIRURIMS 65.65 005 55 vices cn bx cakes Varna the essence of Sam Gompers’ philosophy. 

: He gave that advice freely to all workers, 

everywhere in the world. A, J. Hayes. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Worker cutting steel plate. Photo from 
Devaney. 


JUNIOR UNION STORY..........++,+-++-, Annabel Lee Glenn 
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Full Labor Representation in Defense Bodies Demanded 


ing was approved by the Exec- 

utive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its quarterly 
meeting last month. This important 
action by the Council was a frank 
recognition on the part of American 
labor of the seriousness of the aggres- 
sive threat of the slave world, led by 
Communist Russia, against the free- 
dom and security of the United States 
and the rest of the anti-totalitarian 
world. In the past universal military 
training had been consistently op- 
posed by the A. F. of L. 

The Council also adopted a 
strongly phrased statement calling 
upon the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to affirm the principle of labor 
representation “from top to bottom, 
in policy-making as in operations.” 

“Such a policy is the basis of the 


i IMITED universal military train- 


unreserved cooperation that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization needs,” the 
Council said, adding that the national 
emergency requires the fullest use of 
all our free institutions. 

President William Green, who 
wielded the gavel at the Miami Beach 
sessions of the Executive Council, 
made known the far-reaching decision 
of the Council on universal military 
training at a news conference. He 
released the text of a resolution, 
adopted unanimously by the fifteen- 
member governing board, which read 
as follows: 

“In view of the present war emer- 
gency, the Executive Council favors 
limited universal military training, 
provided, however, that it shall end 
with the emergency, that it shall not 
become part of our educational sys- 
tem and that it shall in no way 


Vice-Presidents Charles J. MacGowan and David Dubinsky made 
valuable contributions to meeting of A. F. of L. governing board 
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James Petrillo was elected a 
member of Executive Council 


transgress upon or become part of 
our civilian system of service, pro- 
duction and distribution, or be used 
in any way to limit, restrict or inter- 
fere with the rights of labor indi- 
vidually or collectively.” 

President Green noted that in the 
past A. F. of L. conventions have gone 
on record as strongly opposing uni- 
versal military training. 

“This time,” he said, “the Executive 
Council considered the grave emer- 
gency in which the nation finds itself. 
We discussed the problem thoroughly 
and, in view of the situation, we de- 
cided to make this pronouncement on 
our view of the need for universal 
military training, limited in the man- 
ner prescribed in the resolution.” 

On representations by Vice-Presi- 
dent William C. Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, the Council strongly urged 
Congress to take immediate action on 
bills calling for higher pay for both 
postal workers and classified govern- 
ment workers. The A. F. of L. will 
press Congress for action. 

The statement pointed out that 
postal workers and those in the classi- 
fied government service have had their 
wages frozen since 1949. However, 
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Vice-Presidents Harry Bates (left) and Daniel J. Tobin. They 
are presidents of the Bricklayers and Teamsters, respectively 


about 500,000 per diem and blue- 
collar government employes have re- 
ceived wage increases since 1949. 
Postal and classified groups are “en- 
titled to equal treatment,” the Coun- 
cil’s statement said. 

The blue-collar and per diem em- 
‘ ployes have their rates adjusted at 
‘ regular intervals by government wage 
boards to conform to the prevailing 
rates paid for similar work in the 
communities where they are em- 
ployed. 

Enactment of a federal sales tax 
was opposed by the Executive Coun- 
cil. Also opposed were excise taxes 
and increases in personal income 
taxes below the $3000 annual in- 
come level. Recognizing that the gov- 
ernment needs increased revenues in 
order to finance the defense program, 
the Council said that these additional 


funds should come from increased 
taxes on corporation profits, in- 
creased estate and gift taxes and 
higher taxes on personal incomes 
above $4000 a year. 

James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
was elected as thirteenth vice-presi- 
dent and took his seat January 23. He 
was chosen to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Joseph N. Weber, 
president emeritus of the Musicians, 
who had been a member of the Coun- 
cil for many years. Mr. Weber died 
last December. 

Mr. Petrillo, 58, was born in Chi- 
cago and became president of the 
Chicago local of the A. F. of M. in 
1922. He succeeded Mr. Weber as 
president of the international union 
in 1940. 

Turning to the arena of interna- 








Vice-Presidents William Doherty (Letter Carriers), D. W. Tracy 
(Electrical Workers) and William C. Birthright (Barbers) 
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tional relations, the Executive Coun- 
cil said: 

“The democratic world now finds 
itself in an unfavorable and weak- 
ened position in respect to available 
forces for military defense. This is 
the basic reason for the deepening 
international crisis the free people of 
the world are facing today. 

“At this critical hour there is the 
extreme danger that Soviet Russia 
may precipitate a new world conflict 
by overrunning the industrial areas of 
Western Europe or, through its sav- 
age Chinese gendarmes, overwhelm 
additional countries in the Far East. 

“We must prepare to meet these 
probably grave eventualities. We must 
not permit Stalin—through diplo- 
matic negotiations or indirect military 
aggression—to dominate the conti- 
nental mass of Europe or the vast 
Asian treasure house of manpower 
and natural resources. Otherwise, the 
industrial, atomic, aviation and naval 
superiority which the democratic 
world now enjoys would be largely 
nullified. 

“Under these circumstances, any 
so-called neutral attitude toward 
Soviet aggression, any hesitancy to 
speed adequate national rearmament, 
any refusal to lend timely and sufh- 
cient American military reinforce- 
ments to the members of the North 
Atlantic alliance or to any forces in 
Asia ready to fight Soviet despotism 
plays into Stalin’s hands. 

“Security and peace can be assured 
to the free nations of the world only if 
they unite in work and sacrifice.” 

The Executive Council called for 
the enactment by Congress of a new 
and workable price control law which 
will permit “effective stabilization” of 
the cost of living. 

“It goes without saying that it 
would be the height of injustice to im- 
pose wage stabilization upon the na- 
tion’s workers before the cost of liv- 
ing is securely anchored,” the Council 
said. 

Labor has been ignored and given 
no voice at the policy-making level, 
the Council emphasized. Then it said: 

“The Executive Council trusts that 
the new Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector (Eric Johnston) will recognize 
this grave omission and promptly take 
advantage of the potential benefits 
of broad and voluntary cooperation 
offered by all elements in the nation’s 
economic life.” 

A pledge of support was dispatched 
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by the Council to General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

“We pledge to you,” the message 
said, “our wholehearted and un- 
divided energies toward rallying the 
many millions of workers in the ranks 
of international free trade unionism 
for loyal and energetic support of the 
cause of peace and yourself as the 
first soldier of this sacred cause.” 

The Executive Council heartily en- 
dorsed the A. F. of L. Union Indus- 
tries Show that is scheduled to be held 
at Soldier Field in Chicago next May. 
This exhibition of union-made prod- 
ucts is expected to be the best yet. 

The Council called upon Congress 
to enact strong federal rent controls 
for every area where needed for the 
duration of the mobilization emer- 
gency. 

Failure of the federal government 
to carry out an adequate housing 
policy was hit by the Council. It said 
the government has taken many ill- 
advised steps, such as cutting the low- 
rent housing program while placing 
no effective limitations on luxury 
housing, imposition of credit restric- 
tions which “have cut off low- and 
middle-income families from oppor- 


Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin and President Green in a confab. 
Mr. Tobin traveled to Florida to meet with A. F. of L.’s leaders 


tunity to purchase new homes” and 
the ordering of drastic building cut- 
backs “on the basis of very little in- 
formation.” 

The federal government should 
eliminate these errors, the Council 
said. In addition, the government 


should call in the A. F. of L. building 
trades unions and work out an over- 
all program to get houses built where 
they are needed “at rents workers can 
afford to pay,” the Council declared. 
The next meeting of the Council 
will be held in Chicago next May. 


(eorde Harrison Lays It on the Line 


MERICAN labor knows far better 
than American business the mani- 
fold evils of dictatorship and the 

precious benefits of democracy, Presi- 
dent George M. Harrison of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks told the Economic Club of New 
York last month. Mr. Harrison is 
third vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Labor’s superior knowledge of the 
vileness of dictatorship and the true 
value of the free way of life results 
from the fact that “in the not too dis- 
tant past” American workers person- 
ally experienced denial of industrial 
and economic freedom, the veteran 
union leader informed the assembled 
representatives of business. 

American labor is vigorously anti- 
Communist and “fully awake” to the 
menace inherent in the Kremlin brand 
of totalitarianism, Mr. Harrison point- 
ed out. He outlined the fight which 
American labor has waged against 
communism both at home and abroad. 
Citing the certainty that leaders of 
both labor and business would face 
firing squads if the Communist im- 
Perialists were to conquer this country, 
the speaker condemned the unwar- 
ranted attempts of some _ groups 
to smear anti-Communist American 
trade unions which have been fight- 
ing constantly against every kind of 
totalitarianism. 

“We can’t satisfy the Russian bear 
with a little raw meat,” Mr. Harrison 
warned. “The meal he really has his 
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eyes on is the United States. There- 
fore, the present national emergency 
demands that conflict among group 
interests be replaced with real unity 
of purpose, sacrifice and American 
ideals to build strength needed for the 
difficult days which confront every- 
one.” 

The head of the Railway and Steam- 


No punches were pulled by head 
of Railway Clerks in address 


ship Clerks suggested that, in the 
present critical situation, the Ameri- 
can people have “a right to expect that 
the business community will police it- 
self a little bit.” 

“Labor cannot avoid a feeling that 
too many business representatives are 
adopting and expressing a narrow, sel- 
fish and greedy viewpoint in this 
national emergency,” Mr. Harrison 
frankly asserted. “We cannot reconcile 
the national emergency with the efforts 
being made not only to raise the price 
level still further but, on the legisla- 
tive field, to prevent excess profits 
taxation. * * * We hope that the busi- 
ness community will rise to the level 
of dignity, common sense and patriot- 
ism that is required of them if we are 
to preserve America and Americanism 
through the perils that lie immediately 
ahead of us.” 

Mr. Harrison emphasized that the 
worldwide contest is “not just a battle 
between nations or groups of nations.” 
The real battleground today, he said, 
is “the minds of the political leaders 
and the working people of Western 
Europe and of many in England and 
more than a few in the United States.” 
’ After pointing out that American 
labor has been doing everything within 
its power to counteract the lying 
propaganda of the Communists, Mr. 
Harrison remarked: 

“In the fight we have been making, 
we believe we are entitled to the co- 
operation of American businessmen.” 
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MEXICO CEPY CONFERENCE 


Parley proves anew that labor in the Americas 


is inflexibly opposed to all forms of tyranny. 
Hemisphere I.C.F'.T.U. organization is created 


by George. Meany 


HE trade union conference 

called by the International Con- 

federation of Free Trade Unions 
(1.C.F.T.U.) for the purpose of cre- 
ating a regional organization for the 
Western Hemisphere was held in 
Mexico City, January 8 to 12. The 
American Federation of Labor dele- 
gates were Vice-Presidents William C. 
Doherty and W. L. McFetridge; Dave 
Beck, executive vice-president of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters; Serafino Romualdi, Latin Amer- 
ican representative of the A. F. of L., 
and the writer of this report. 

The Mexico City conference fully 
achieved its purpose. In addition, it 
reaffirmed in a clear and unmistakable 
manner the principles and practices 
of free, independent trade unionism 
upon which the I.C.F.T.U. is based. 

To those who are convinced that 
free trade unionism cannot compro- 
mise in any way with the forces of 
totalitarianism, whether of the Com- 
munist or Fascist brand—and the 
American Federation of Labor has 
held a consistent and militant posi- 
tion in this respect—the Mexiéo City 
conference was a refreshing experi- 
ence. 

It showed that, in spite of tremen- 
dous efforts on the part of Communists 
to regain their former hold on the 
labor movement of Latin America and 
on the part of pro-Fascist Peronist 
agents to make inroads, the bulk of 
organized labor in Latin America re- 
mains faithful to the principles of free 
and democratic trade unionism. The 
conference also showed that the policy 
of brotherly cooperation among the 
workers of all the Americas, which in 
the last decade has been a primary 
preoccupation of organized labor in 
the United States, particularly of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
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taken firm roots, has become a living 
reality. 

The Mexico City conference demon- 
strated that inter-American labor co- 
operation, inspired by the common 
struggle against political dictatorship 
and economic imperialism, has now 
become a solid front against which 
bold attacks or clever maneuvers are 
bound to fail. 

The unanimous rejection of the 
Mexican request for the admission, as 
fraternal delegates, of three represent- 
atives of the Peron-controlled, pro- 
Fascist General Confederation of 
Labor of Argentina (C.G.T.), was the 
action that gave the conference the 
character of which the free trade 
unionists of the world have now 
every reason to be proud. The fact 
that the request for the admission of 
the C.G.T.’s representatives came 
from the Mexican delegation—which 
was the conference’s host—posed a 
painful problem to the delegates of 
other countries who wanted to be as 
gracious to the hosts as they had 
been courteous to the guests. But 
a question of political and moral in- 
tegrity cannot be solved by the out- 
moded rules of diplomatic etiquette. 
So the answer was no—even when it 
became apparent that the negative 
vote might result in the regrettable 
withdrawal from the conference of 
the Mexican delegation. 

In such a climate of democratic 
trade union consciousness, in which 
practical political expediency was re- 
jected in favor of deep-seated devo- 
tion to the basic principles which are 
the life of the free trade union move- 
ment, the birth of the Western Hemis- 
phere Regional Organization of the 
I.C.F.T.U. constitutes an auspicious 
event which augurs well for its future 
development and achievements. 





The spacious auditorium of the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, Mexico City’s 
architectural pride, was filled to ca- 
pacity with thousands of visitors, in- 
vited guests and representatives of 
Mexican unions when at 11 o’clock 
on Monday, January 8, Sir Vincent 
Tewson, general secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, who 
had journeyed to Mexico as official 
representative of the Executive Board 
of the I.C.F,T.U., opened the meeting 
and welcomed President Miguel Ale- 
man of Mexico. 

President Aleman delivered a brief 
address, declaring the conference offi- 
cially opened. J. H. Oldenbroek, gen- 
eral secretary of the I.C.F.T.U., then 
delivered the keynote speech, after 
which President Aleman retired. 

The inaugural ceremony continued 
with addresses by J. Diaz de Leon, 
who spoke in behalf of the Mexican 
bloc of trade unions which sponsored 
the conference; the writer, who voiced 
the views of the entire United States 
delegation [this speech appeared in 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Janu- 
ary issue, Page 12]; Senator Eusebio 
Mujal, general secretary of the Cuban 
Confederation of Labor; Henry Mid- 
dleton, of the General Workers Union 
of British Honduras, and Bernardo 
Ibaiiez, president of the Confederation 
of Labor of Chile. 

Permanent officers of the confer- 
ence were then elected, as follows: 
President, Fidel Velasquez, general 
secretary of the Confederation of 
Workers of Mexico (C.T.M.); vice- 
presidents, George Meany and Jacob 
Potofsky of the United States, Oscar 
Murillo of Costa Rica, Henry Mid- 
dieton of British Honduras, Arturo 
Sabroso of Peru and Bernardo Ibaiez 
of Chile; secretaries, Francisco Aguir- 
re of Cuba and Pat Conroy of Canada. 
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This group of nine constituted the 
Steering Committee of the conference, 
to which Sir Vincent Tewson and 
J. H. Oldenbroek were added as ex- 
officio members. 

Following the adjournment of the 
inaugural session, the delegates went 
to a luncheon tendered in their honor 
by the C.T.M., at which entertainment 
was provided and appropriate greet- 
ings were exchanged. 

The conference reconvened in the 
afternoon in the Social Security Build- 
ing, whose entire spacious eighth 
floor had been put at the disposal of 
the conference. 

After the approval of the standing 
orders, three committees were ap- 
pointed, dealing respectively with (1) 
by-laws and finances, (2) economic 
and agrarian problems, and (3) reso- 
lutions. Serafino Romualdi was the 
A. F: of L. representative on Com- 
mittee No. 1, which was presided over 
by Percy Bengough of Canada; Vice- 
President W. L. McFetridge was as- 
signed to Committee No. 2 and Vice- 
President W. C. Doherty served on 
Committee No. 3. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, January 
9 and 10, were devoted to the work 
of the committees, interspersed by a 
number of social events, the most 
significant of which was the reception 
by President Aleman on Wednesday 
noon. On the afternoon of the same 
day the United States delegates were 
entertained at a cocktail party given 
in their honor by Ambassador and 
Mrs. William O’Dwyer at the Ameri- 


can Embassy. 


As reported to the conference at 
the beginning of the plenary session 
of Thursday, January 11, by J. H. 
Oldenbroek, general secretary of the 
L.C.F.T.U., twenty-nine organizations 
from twenty-one countries were rep- 
resented by fifty-five delegates, twenty- 
three substitutes and eleven observers, 
as follows: 


Argentina—Workers’ Committee 
for Independent Trade Union Action, 
1 delegate; British Honduras—Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, 1 delegate and 
1 substitute; Canada—Trades and 
Labor Congress, 2 delegates with 3 
votes; Canadian Congress of Labor, 
3 delegates; Chile—Confederation of 
Workers of Chile, 2 delegates; Co- 
lor bia—Confederation of Workers of 
Colombia, 2 delegates; Union of 
Workers of Colombia, 2 delegates and 
| substitute; Costa Rica—Confedera- 
tion of Labor, 1 delegate and 2 sub- 
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stitutes; Cuba—Confederation of 
Workers of Cuba, 4 delegates and 8 
substitutes; El Salvador—Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Organization, 2 observ- 
ers; Grenada—Grenada Workers’ 
Union, 1 delegate; Mexico—National 
Proletarian Confederation, 3 dele- 
gates; Confederation of Workers of 
Mexico, 5 delegates and 8 substitutes ; 
National Union of Railway Workers, 
1 observer; National Federation of 
Theatrical Employes, 6 observers; 
Dutch Guiana—Surinam Workers Or- 
ganization and Surinam Mine Work- 
ers Union, 1 delegate; Honduras— 
Trade Union Organization Committee, 
1 observer; Panama—Confederation 
of Workers and Peasants, 1 delegate; 
Paraguay—Workers’ Republican Or- 
ganization, 1 observer; Peru—Con- 
federation of Workers of Peru, 3 dele- 
gates; Puerto Rico—Free Federation 
of Workingmen, 1 delegate and 1 
substitute; Santa Lucia—Santa Lucia 
Workers Union, 1 delegate; Trini- 
dad-——Seamen and Waterfront Work- 
ers Union, 1 delegate; United States 


of America—American Federation of 
Labor, 5 delegates with 10 votes; Con- 
gréss of Industrial Organizations, 8 
delegates with 10 votes; United Mine 
Workers, 4 delegates; Uruguay—Co- 
ordination Committee of Independent 
Trade Unions, 1 delegate and 1 sub- 
stitute; Venezuela—Confederation of 
Workers of Venezuela, 2 delegates and 
1 substitute. 

The National Confederation of In- 
dustrial Workers, the National Con- 
federation of Commercial Workers, 
the National Federation of Maritime 
Workers, the National Confederation 
of Railway and Transport Workers, 
the National Federation of Vehicle 
Conductors and the National Federa- 
tion of Tourist and Hospital Em- 
ployes—all of Brazil, with a combined 
membership of 3,750,000 members— 
and the Confederation of Workers of 
Bolivia, which are all affiliated with 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, were unable to 
send delegates but wired warm mes- 
sages of greetings pledging their co- 


George Meany and President Aleman arriving for opening session 





Mie 





Serafino Romualdi (left) and Vice-President William C. Doherty 
were members of A. F. of L.’s five-man delegation at the parley 


operation with and membership in the 
new regional organization. 

Following the report on creden- 
tials, Conference President Fidel 
Velasquez took the floor to state that, 
as a result of differences in the Steer- 
ing Committee on matters of policy 
and procedure, he had decided to 
present his resignation. He an- 
nounced, however, that he would first 
put before the house the request of 
the Mexican bloc that three fraternal 
delegates from the C.G.T. of Argen- 
tina, who had been invited to attend 
the conference by the Mexican groups, 
be seated in spite of the contrary de- 
cision of the Steering Committee, 
which in executive session held the 
day before had ruled that only the 
I.C.F.T.U. had power to issue such 
an invitation. 

Speaking in favor of the Mexican 
request were Delegates A. S. Madari- 
aga, A. Bustillo Carrillo and A. 
Prueba Urbina, all of Mexico. Those 
heard against seating the C.G.T. dele- 
gates were Eusebio Mujal of Cuba, 
Jacob Potofsky of the United States 
and Candido Gregorio of the Work- 
ers’ Committee for Independent Trade 
Union Action of Argentina. In the 
course of the discussion Luis N. 
Morones, of the C.R.O.M. of Mexico, 
sought the floor but, not being an 
accredited delegate, he was denied 
such privilege—the Mexican delega- 
tion being the only one voting in the 
affirmative. The same ratio was re- 
corded when the question of seating 
the C.G.T. delegates was finally put 
to a vote. Vice-President Arturo Sa- 
broso of Peru was elected to fill the 


vacancy caused by President Velas- 
quez’s resignation. 

The plenary session was resumed 
at night with the report of Committee 
No. 1. It recommended adoption of 
a constitution, based mainly on a 
draft presented by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the I.C.F.T.U., with slight 
variations agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the I.C.F.T.U., granting 
the regional organization a measure 
of administrative autonomy but pre- 
serving the over-all policy supervision 
by the executive organs of the parent 
organization. 

The main features of the commit- 
tee’s report were: 

(1) The organization is to be 
called the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of the I.C.F.T.U. In 
Spanish the name is Organizacion 
Regional Interamericana de Traba- 
jadores (O.R.1L.T.). 

(2) The administration of the 
O.R.1.T. will be vested in the regional 
conference, which will meet every 
three years; in the Regional Council, 
composed of thirty-one representa- 
tives designated by the affiliated or- 
ganizations divided in geographical 
groupings, which will meet once a 
year; in the Executive Committee, 
composed of seven members elected 
by the conference among the mem- 
bers of the Regional Council, which 
will meet at least once every three 
months, and by the regional secre- 
tary, to be elected by the conference. 
The constitution also provides for the 
election of a president, whose task 
will be to preside at the regional 
conference and the meetings of the 


O.R.LT. administrative bodies. Th» 
president and regional secretary will 
be ex-officio members of the Executiv.: 
Committee. 

Amendments presented by the Mex- 
ican delegation provoked long and 
lively discussion. One, consisting of 


a detailed declaration of principles to 


be added to the preamble of the con- 
stitution, was accepted with the un- 
derstanding that the Executive Com- 
mittee would decide what portion of 
it will be added to the preamble and 
what portion will instead be published 
as a separate official document of the 
organization. Another amendment, 
which would have made Mexico City 
the constitutional seat of the organiza- 
tion, was rejected in favor of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the 
headquarters be selected at each re- 
gional conference. 

Discussion of the constitution was 
resumed at Friday morning’s session, 
after an address of greetings by Luis 
Alberto Monge on behalf of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, with 
which the I.C.F.T.U. maintains con- 
sultative relationship. 


wn the final adoption of the 
committee’s report, Fidel Velas- 
quez, chief of the Mexican C.T.M. 
delegation, announced that his organ- 
ization was withdrawing from the 
conference and from the I.C.F.T.U., 
with which it had affiliated only six 
days before. He pledged continued 
cooperation of the C.T.M. with all the 
sister organizations of the Western 
Hemisphere, in all struggles and ac- 
tions aiming at the strengthening of 
democracy and the promotion of the 
welfare of the wage-earners. 

Manuel Rivera, delegate of the Na- 
tional Proletarian Confederation of 
Mexico, then announced that his or- 
ganization would not withdraw. Pro- 
longed applause greeted Rivera’s an- 
nouncement that his powerful organ- 
ization, which had participated in the 
founding conventions of the C.I.T. in 
Lima and of the I.C.F.T.U. in London, 
was remaining in the conference and 
was ready to abide by the decision of 
the majority. 

Reports of Committees No. 2 and 
No. 3 were then unanimously adopted. 
A number of resolutions dealing with 
economic issues were referred, on the 
committees’ recommendation, to the 
Executive Board for further study and 
future action. 

The conference went on record 
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“supporting unconditionally and with- 
out reservation the United Nations in 
their struggle against Communist 
aggression.” 

On the question of dictatorship 
yersus democracy, the conference con- 
demned the existence of “totalitarian 
dictatorships” in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, demanded the “immediate 
holding of free elections and the re- 
establishment of trade union rights 
in the countries that are at present 
ruled by military dictatorship” and 
pledged “support of all efforts that 
may be made for the reestablishment 
of trade union rights in those coun- 
tries where they have been suppressed 
or curtailed.” 

The conference adopted a. resolu- 
tion introduced by the Venezuelan 
delegation asking the forthcoming 
meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American States, to be held in Wash- 
ington, to refrain from taking any 
action that may result in the arming 
or political strengthening of dictato- 
rial governments in Latin America. 


It also condemned the kidnaping and - 


subsequent disappearance of Mauricio 
Baez, labor leader of the Dominican 
Republic living in exile in Cuba, nam- 
ing Dictator Rafael Trujillo as di- 
rectly responsible for this crime. 

The conference supported the atti- 
tude of the government of Colombia 
in its controversy with the govern- 
ment of Peru over the fate of Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre, deplored the 
recent decision of the International 
Court of Justice on this case and ex- 
pressed the hope that by a subsequent 
clarification of its ruling by the Inter- 
national Court itself, or by direct 


Vice-President McFetridge was 


member of a major committee 
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Brother Meany and J. H. Oldenbroek, 1.C.F.T.U. chief, in a huddle. 


Latter delivered keynote speech after President Aleman’s remarks 


negotiations between the two govern- 
ments involved, the right of asylum 
would be reaffirmed and Haya de la 
Torre would then be permitted to seek 
haven in the country of his choice. 

On recommendation of a special 
nomination committee, the conference 
unanimously selected Havana for the 
headquarters of the Regional Organ- 
ization, elected Arturo Sabroso Mon- 
toya of Peru to the post of president 
and Francisco Aguirre of Cuba to 
the office of regional secretary. The 
conference also elected the following 
seven members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and their substitutes (the lat- 
ter are in brackets) : 

Bernardo Ibaiiez of Chile [Luis 
Colotuzzo of Uruguay], John L. 
Lewis of United Mine Workers [John 
Owens, same organization], George 
Meany of A. F. of L. [Percy Ben- 
gough of T.L.C. of Canada], Henry 
Middleton of British Honduras [L. E. 
Eliazer of Dutch Guiana], Eusebio 
Mujal of Cuba [Hipolito Marcano of 
Puerto Rico], Jacob Potofsky of 
C.1.0. [Pat Conroy of C.C.L. of Cana- 
da], Manuel Rivera of Mexico [Clau- 
dio Gonzalez of Costa Rica]. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor in the thirty-one- 
member Regional Council are George 
Meany and Matthew Woll, with Sera- 
fino Romualdi and George P. Delaney 
as their respective substitutes. 

The conference was closed with ap- 


propriate addresses by President 
Arturo Sabroso, Regional Secretary 
Francisco Aguirre, Sir Vincent Tew- 
son of the I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board 
and Jacob Potofsky, who spoke on 
behalf of the entire United States 
delegation. 

Following the adjournment, the 
delegates marched in a body to the 
monument of the Heroes of Chapulte- 
pec. There they laid a wreath as an 
expression of admiration and respect 
to the Mexican nation and to the ideals 
which inspired and guided the makers 
of its independence. 

On Saturday, January 13, the Ex- 
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Teamster Vice-President Beck 
was a delegate at conference 








ecutive Board held its 
first meeting, during 
which it worked out a 
financial budget for the 
current year, laid down 
some basic rules for the 
efficient functioning of 
the organization and 
appointed Serafino Ro- 
mualdi, Latin Ameri- 
‘can representative of 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Dr. 
Ernst Schwarz, execu- 
tive secretary of the 
Latin American Com- 
mittee of the C.I.0., as 
assistant secretaries, 
with the following spe- 
cific tasks assigned to 
each of them: Mr. Romualdi will be 
in charge of publicity, radio, press, 
public relations and workers’ educa- 
tion, while Dr. Schwarz will handle 
economic and social affairs, research, 
relations with the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America, the 
Inter-American Social and Economic 
Council and other inter-American 
governmental agencies dealing with 
economic, agricultural and indigenous 
problems. 

The Department of Organization 
will be handled directly by Regional 
Secretary Francisco Aguirre, who 
may assign to the assistant secretaries 
from time to time special organiza- 
tion tasks as they may arise. The 
assistant secretaries were authorized 
to perform part of their duties, when 
convenient, from their respective of- 
fices in Washington and New York. 

The Executive Board approved a 
plan of organizational activities, by 
which the territory in Central and 
South America and the Caribbean 
Islands will be divided into five areas, 
each one in charge of a general or- 
ganizer and representative. On rec- 
ommendation of the regional secre- 
tary, the Executive Board appointed 
as organizers and_ representatives 
Brothers Augusto Malavé, Arturo 
Jauregui and Luis Lopez Aliaga and 
authorized the interim appointment, 
as soon as feasible, of additional or- 
ganizers especially qualified for Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean Islands 
and the Guianas. Brother Aurgel 
Felix Bravo was appointed manager 
of the headquarters office. 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Board will be held in Havana during 


the third week of March. 
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FTER the adjournment of the con- 
ference, the General Council of 

the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers (C.1.T.) met in special ses- 
sion at the Hotel Virreyes, under the 
chairmanship of President Bernardo 
Ibanez. Acting upon authorization 
received by the second convention of 
the C.I.T. held in September, 1949, 
in Havana, where the formation of 
the I.C.F.T.U. and its Regional Or- 
ganization for the Western Hemi- 
sphere was advocated, the General 
Council agreed to dissolve the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
and recommended to its affiliated or- 
ganizations unreserved cooperation 


with the newly established O.R.I.T. 








Brother Meany speaks. Free workers must ban both Reds and Fascists, he said 


The activities of the C.I.T. and its 
accomplishments in the field of trade 
union organization and better labor 
relations among the workers of the 
Western Hemisphere were reviewed 
by a number of speakers, among them 
Eusebio Mujal of Cuba, Justiniano 
Espinosa of Columbia, Leo E. Eliazer 
of Dutch Guiana, Candido Gregorio 
of Argentina, Arturo Sabroso of Peru, 
Augusto Malavé of Venezuela, Cecil 
Alexander of Trinidad and the pres- 
ent writer. 

All gave impressive testimony to 
the good work done by the C.I.T. and 
expressed the hope that its experi- 
ences may serve the O.R.I.T. to do an 
even better job. 


VOLUNTEER 
for 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Let’s All Pitch In! 
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The Moscow-Peiping Plot 


Against Asia’s Freedom 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


ANY of us remember well the 
M raving pages of Adolf Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf,” with its blue- 
print for the conquest of the West. 
Some of us found in “Mein Kampf” 
a clear warning of Nazi intentions. 
Others regarded it as the work of a 
madman, a wild dog, a screwball. 
But, as we know today, “Mein Kampf” 
was a document that clearly outlined 
the tactics and strategy of the Nazis. 
So, too, today many who have read 
the “Collected Works” of V. I. Lenin 
and such books as Joseph Stalin’s 
“Problems of Leninism” have been 
plainly forewarned by the Soviet 
slave-masters that their objective is 
world domination and nothing less, 


that they plan to achieve conquest of , 


the world by first conquering Asia 
and then using the men and raw mate- 
rials of Asia to destroy the remaining 
portions of the free world. 

Thus in one of the last articles 
penned by Lenin, found on Page 854 
of Volume II of his “Selected Works” 
(Moscow, 1947), we read: 

“In the last analysis, the upshot of 
the struggle will be determined by 
the fact that Russia, India, China, 
etc., account for the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the 
globe. And it is precisely this major- 
ity that, during the past few years, has 
been drawn into the struggle for 
emancipation with extraordinary 
rapidity, so that in this respect there 
cannot be the slightest shadow of 
doubt what the final outcome of the 
world struggle will be. In this sense, 
the complete victory of Socialism 
[Stalinism] is fully and absolutely 
assured.” 

There is no secret in all this. It is 
not Anglo-American or anti-Soviet 
propaganda. Following Lenin, Stalin 
has himself written on countless oc- 
casions of the intentions of the Soviet 
geopoliticians to conquer China first, 
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then through China conquer Asia and, 
with control of the land mass of 
Eurasia, complete the conquest of the 
entire world. This follows the classic 
formulation of Lenin: 

“The road to Paris is through 
Peiping.” 

Some persons profess to see in the 
Communist drive a “glorious and epic 
crusade” to free the world from “im- 
perialism” and “colonialism.” They 
view the literacy, electric power and 
collective farming schemes of Commu- 
nist Russia as “achievements” of the 
Soviet regime. Such persons over- 
look the tens of millions of Soviet 
citizens who languish in slave labor 
camps because they dare to assert 
their God-given humanity and their 
human rights. Such naive persons 
overlook a Yugoslavia which, if it is 
Communist, is not under the heel of 
Stalin and which therefore, in Stalin’s 
view, must be destroyed by a Com- 
munist Russia whose concept of demo- 
cracy is utter surrender to the will of 
the Kremlin. 

The Communist geopoliticians at 
Yalta in 1945 wrung from President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
amazing concessions which made 
straight the path for the advance of 
Soviet imperialism in Asia. Yalta 
guaranteed Russian control of Man- 
churia, guaranteed the encirclement 
of a disarmed and defeated Japan by 
Soviet military and naval power, and 
guaranteed the fall of democratic 
Korea under the weight of Soviet 
pressure. 

When the war ended, the honest 
attempt made by the West to find the 
road to world peace was termited, as 
ever, by the Soviet butchers. They 
created the Cominform, pushed guer- 
illa activities through stooge Asian 
Communist parties, and most cynical- 
ly used Japanese arms and the vacuum 
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created by Japan’s defeat to launch 
full-scale guerilla warfare in China, in 
Indo-China and other Asian areas. 

It must never be forgotten that so- 
called British imperialism has dras- 
tically retreated in Asia. British 
power has left India, Pakistan. Burma, 
Ceylon and other areas. The Dutch 
have been forced to relinquish poli- 
tical control of rich Indonesia. 
Throughout Asia the greatest phenom- 
enon of the postwar era is the end of 
European power in Asia. 

And in the Asian countries which 
have found freedom and national in- 
dependence, indigenous regimes have 
struggled with the terrible social and 
economic problems which resulted 
from the brutal and wasteful occupa- 
tions of the Japanese Army. These 
new regimes have struggled to eman- 
cipate their people and to resurrect 
and refurbish their century-old cul- 
tures and century-old civilizations. 
Yet Moscow has attacked each and 
every national regime in Asia—except 
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those subservient to Moscow—as 


“bourgeois, anti-national, rotten 
. ” 


regimes. 

In essence the Soviet aim in Asia 
since the end of the Pacific war has 
been to wreck the new-found national 
independence of Pakistan, India, Cey- 
lon, Indo-China, Indonesia, Burma, 
Korea and the Philippines. Stalin’s 
actions clearly warn that Red China 
is the Asian base which the Kremlin 
is using to extend Communist domina- 
tion across the map of ancient Asia. 
Where the British and Dutch and 
French have withdrawn, Moscow and 
its Asian stooges plan to march in. 
Nothing less than complete domina- 
tion of Asia is the objective of the 
Kremlin and its Chinese Communist 
colony. 

The Stalinist butchers use two tac- 
tics in the achievement of their ag- 
gressive strategy and warmongering. 

One is the exploitation of overseas 
Chinese minorities in the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, In- 
donesia and Burma to aid in the fi- 
nancing of Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda, penetration and espionage. 
Anyone who listens to Radio Peiping 
broadcasts made daily to the overseas 
Chinese knows that the Chinese Com- 
munists are banking on use of over- 
seas Chinese as a fifth-column in Free 
Asia. 

The second tactic is use of the so- 
called World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions and its stooge “unions” to foment 
civil disorder, violence, sabotage and 
juncture with Communist guerillas in 
the final all-out push to liquidate the 
governments of Indo-China, Pakistan, 
India, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, 
Thailand and the Philippines. 

All this is a matter of the Commu- 
nist record! 

Early in September of 1949, Asian 
and Australasian Communist leaders 
and W.F.T.U. affiliates received in- 
vitations to attend a conference to be 
held in Peiping, capital of Communist 
China. The invitation requested 
“complete reports on the situation in 
your respective countries, progress of 
your organizations, your problems 
and the means of solving them, and 
the assistance you wish to obtain from 
the W.F.T.U.” The W.F.T.U. confer- 
ence met in Peiping on the 16th of 
November, 1949, with some 177 dele- 
gates on hand, representing thirteen 
countries, including Communist Rus- 
sia, Communist China, Communist 
Mongolia, North Korea, Indo-China, 
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The Red plan of conquest calls for the use of subversives (dark 
figures) and military forces to subjugate country after country 


India, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Iran and the Philip- 
pines. 

The conference was formally open- 
ed by Liu Shao-chi, a vice-president 
of the W.F.T.U., trusted adviser to 
Mao Tse-tung and honorary presi- 
dent of the All-China Federation of 
Labor. With the geopolitical ambi- 
tions of world communism well in 
mind, Liu told the assembled dele- 
gates that “over one-half of the world’s 
population lives in the vast territories 
of Asia and Australasia; these terri- 
tories have rich resources, industrious 
working peoples.” 

As even a blind man can see by 
reading Liu’s speech, this was no con- 
ference of bonafide trade union lead- 
ers promoting free trade unionism but 
rather a top policy conference of mili- 
tary men, guerilla tacticians and 
quasi-trade unionists plotting the mili- 
tary destruction of the hemisphere of 
Asia not yet under Soviet domination. 
Thus Liu said: 

“The path which ied the Chinese 
people [i.e., the Communists—£D.] to 
victory is expressed in the following 
formula: 

“(1) The working class must unite 
to form a broad, nationwide united 
front. 

“(2) This nationwide united front 
must be led by the Communist Party. 

“(3) It is necessary to build up 
through patient struggle a Commu- 
nist Party equipped with the theory 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

“(4) It is necessary to set up 
wherever and whenever possible a 
‘People’s Liberation Army’ led by the 
Communist Party, an army which is 
powerful and skillful in fighting ene- 





mies, as well as strong points for the 
operations of these armies, and also 
to coordinate the mass struggles in the 
enemy-controlled areas with the 
armed struggle. Moreover, armed 
struggle is the main form of struggle 
in the national liberation struggle in 
many colonies and semi-colonies.” 

And in case anyone doubted the 
intent of Liu, he added: 

“This is the main path followed in 
China by the Chinese people [i.e., the 
Communists] in winning their vic- 
tory. This path is the path of Mao 
Tse-tung. It can also become the 
main path of the peoples of other 
colonial and semi-colonial countries 
for winning emancipation where sim- 
ilar conditions prevail.” 

On November 16 the Executive 
Board members of the W.F.T.U. were 
tendered a banquet by Chou En-lai, 
premier of the Chinese Communist 
regime. With Chou En-lai were Gen- 
eral Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of 
the Chinese Soviet Red Army, and 
other top Chinese Communist and 
military officials. On November 21, 
Mao gave a huge banquet honoring 
the W.F.T.U. delegates. 

And, as reported by the Indian 
Communist weekly, “Crossroads”: 

“The delegates repeatedly toasted 
to the health of Stalin, leader of world 
working people, and Mao Tse-tung, 
the leader of the Chinese working 
people.” 

As the smokescreen of public meet- 
ings, huge rallies and banquets pro- 
ceeded, super-secret military sessions 
were held by the top leaders with well- 
known Russian agents. These secret 
sessions pointed up the essentially 
military nature of the W.F.T.U.’s 
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Peiping conference. The Russian 
Communist warmongers, L. Soloviev 
and S. Rostovsky, were present at the 
secret meetings. The participants in 
the top-level meetings discussed the 
1950-1951 strategy of world commu- 
nism, including the planned tactical 
struggle in Korea to secure that geo- 
political bastion for the Kremlin. 

The report of Louis Saillant, gen- 
eral secretary of the W.F.T.U., clearly 
outlined the key role of the W.F.T.U. 
in undermining the freedom and na- 
tional independence of the Asian na- 
tions. Comrade Saillant listed the 








several Cominform stooge organiza- 
tions which would work with the 
W.F.T.U. in overthrowing popular 
governments throughout Asia — the 
“World Federation of Democratic 
Youth,” the “Women’s International 
Democratic Federation,” and the “In- 
ternational Committee of Intellec- 
tuals.” Saillant proclaimed the world 
aims of the Communist imperialist 
warmongers when he declared: 

“We are forming the grand new 
coalition of peoples fighting for a new 
world, living in peace, making social- 
ism a living reality and laying the 


Mao, Like Stalin, Murders 
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By VICTOR RIESEL 


Syndicated Newspaper Columnist 


NON-CONFORMIST labor 
chief in the land where the 
spirit of Sun Yat-sen has sunk 
disappears fast. Then comes the bul- 


let. This has happened to 800 since 


the Soviet took over China. I have 
their names, where they were killed 
and why. 

On the night of April 30, 1950, the 
lights went up in the Kumsin Theater, 
largest movie house in West Canton. 
Leaflets were spread calling for the 
celebration of a non-Communist May 
Day. The throwaways were found in 
every street, even in the mansion of 
Mayor Yeh Chien-vin. 

Communist “Kanpos” arrested 400 
labor men. They were never seen 
again. 

Yo Cheng-chi, a labor man, was 
killed by the secret police in Tzepo, 
Shantung, in February, 1949; Wu 
Cho-ting was murdered in Tsinan, 
Shantung, the same day. 

Hwang Ta-chung and twenty-two of 
his colleagues, men and women, were 
assassinated in Shanghai in July, 
1949, Ching Kwang-shi and fifty of 
his union people were slain at the 
Sungsin cotton mill because they 
stood on their human rights and in 
\ugust, 1949, refused to move fac- 
tory machinery to go to the Soviet 
(nion. Late in 1950, 400 were shot 


in Tsingtao on “sabotage” charges. 

Wei Yung-lai, Mao Teh-kang and 
Shun-tao were killed for calling a 
strike in the Wing-on cotton mill, 
No. 2 factory. One thousand key 
unionists were arrested in Shanghai, 
600 in Canton, 300 in Chungking and 
200 in Hankow recently. Loh Kwan 
was wounded in Portuguese Macao 
by Red agents after escaping from 
“glorious new China.” 

The August 19, 1949, labor regu- 
lations, just made available in this 
country by the anti-Communist under- 
ground, say that during a labor-man- 
agement dispute: 

“* * * employes shall not strike 
or engage in other activities tending 
to obstruct preduction or produce de- 
terioration in labor discipline. Even 
after an arbitration decision has been 
made by the Bureau (of Social Af- 
fairs) * * * the right of interpreta- 
tion and revision of these regulations 
rests with the Military Control Com- 
mission.” 

A “Let’s Be Frank” meeting was 
run by the Chinese military in every 
factory in every city they hold on the 
mainland. The workers were told: 
Tell your grievances. 

The workers talked. 
police took notes. 

Those workers talk no more! 


The secret 
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foundations of a new civilization on 
a worldwide scale.” 

Following Saillant, Comrade Solo- 
viev of Russia warmly supported the 
recommendation of Saillant that an 
Oriental Bureau of the W.F.T.U. be 
set up in Peiping. He outlined the 
anti-national and espionage role of 
this agency when he said it would be 
“responsible for the consolidation of 
contacts between the countries of Asia 
and the W.F.T.U., for the provision of 
mutual exchange of information, im- 
plementation of the decisions of the 
leading bodies of the W.F.T.U., for 
rendering assistance to national trade 
union centers of countries of Asia.” 

And, as Saillant noted in his clos- 
ing speech, the W.F.T.U. described 
a three-tiered category of Asian coun- 
tries: 

Tier 1—China, Mongolia and North 
Korea. 

Tier 2—South Korea, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya and the 
Philippines. 

Tier 3—India, Burma, 
Pakistan, Iran and Japan. 


Ceylon, 


Obviously the Tier 1 countries are 
those dominated by the Soviets and 
presently behind the Kremlin’s Orien- 
tal Iron Curtain. And if the Peiping 
conference considered the Tier 3 coun- 
tries as “still difficult,” the implication 
is clear that Moscow’s plan of aggres- 
sion in Asia comprehends guerilla 
warfare and the overthrow of demo- 
cratic regimes in the Tier 2 countries 
—South Korea, Indo-China, Indone- 
sia, Thailand, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines. 

Another proof of the tactics and 
strategy can be found in the speech 
of Li Li-san. He pointed out that the 
Chinese Communists had learned that 
they had to stir up agrarian unrest 
and promote revolutionary “land re- 
form” programs, that they had to 
unite with the bourgeoisie in the 
urban areas and thus build a united 
front. Second, Li Li-san said, guerilla 
struggles over a period of years would 
form the base for the “People’s Lib- 
eration Armies.” Third “and most 
fundamental,” the Chinese Communist 
movement “has always been under 
the leadership of the Communist Par- 
ty of China,” which has always “ac- 
cepted the theoretical guidance of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 

Clearly Li Li-san was hammering 
home the warmongering, death-to- 
liberty theme expounded at the con- 
ference by Comrade Liu. 
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Significantly, Ban Se-yang of South 
Korea led off in presenting reports. 
He noted that since October of 1946 
the W.F.T.U. forces had led mounting 
guerilla warfare against the Republic 
of Korea (South Korea). He called 
upon other Asian nations to boycott 
the United Nations. And after him 
came Choi Ho-min, of North Korea, 
who demanded that U.N. advisers in 
Korea and American troops in Japan 
leave at once. Each speaker under- 
lined the activities needed to pave the 
way for the coming Communist ag- 
gression against South Korea! 

As Indo-China is the next on 
Stalin’s timetable in Asia, it was not 
surprising to find that Luu Doc Pho 
reported in turn. Representing the 
Vietnam “trade union” movement, he 
emphasized guerilla struggles and the 
war for “emancipation.” Luu Doc 
Pho said that such “emancipation” 
would be brought to a successful is- 
sue “only if the working class of every 
country follows the example of 
China.” 

Next came the report of Vas Sun- 
derachamara of Thailand who re- 
ported on the progress of the “labor 
movement” in that country. After 
describing the wartime role of the 
Anti-Japanese Volunteer Corps (the 
Communist wartime front) and “their 
struggle against Japanese militarism 
and the Phibul Songgram clique,” 
this Communist then told of the 
emergence of the “Bangkok Federa- 
tion of Labor” and pointed out how 
the wartime struggle brought “unifi- 
cation of Siamese, Chinese and work- 
ers of other nationalities.” After at- 
tacking the government of Thailand, 
Vas ended thus: 

“Long live the new democratic re- 
public of China! Long live Mao Tse- 
tung! Long live Stalin!” 

The report of Lu Cheng of Malaya 
emphasized the role of the Commu- 
nists in building guerilla forces un- 
der the Japanese occupation. He told 
how after the war the Communists 
formed the “Pan-Malayan Federation 
of Labor” to launch revolutionary 
general strikes. Then he told the 
story of how after June of 1948 the 
Communists and their “trade union” 
allies went underground to mount the 
present civil war in British Malaya. 

Comrade Ali Marjono reported for 
Indonesia. He told how the Commu- 
nists formed the SOBSI in November 
of 1946, attacked Hatta as an “im- 
perialist tool” and described Premier 
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Nehru of India as leader of the “reac- 
tionaries” in Southeast Asia. This 
Indonesian Communist let the cat out 
of the bag when he declared: 

“The great victory of the Chinese 
people and its working class, guided 
by the Chinese Communist Party and 
the leader, Comrade Mao Tse-tung, is 
a victory for our people.” 

Comrade Aun-Win reported for 
Burma. This Communist denounced 
the Thakin Nu government. The 
Communist-led unions of Burma, he 
said, would fight for “complete des- 
truction of the fascist system of the 
Thakin Nu government.” 

The report from India was un- 
signed, but it was given in the name of 
the Communist-led All-India Trade 
Union Congress. It denounced the 
“bourgeois Congress government.” It 
denounced Prime Minister Nehru. It 
denounced both the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha and the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. It also denounced 
the American Federation of Labor 
“who have spent many months (and 
dollars) in India training up their 
Indian prototypes.” But for Stalin, 
Mao and the W.F.T.U. it had sweet 
words. Them it hailed as “saviors” 
of Gandhi’s India. 

The program of the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions and its 
Russian and Chinese Communist 
backers is crystal clear. The record 
speaks plainly. There can be no 
doubt that the criminal Communist 
aggression against South Korea is 
but the first move in the conquest of 
the Tier 2 countries—Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya and the 
Philippines. And once they are con- 
quered and transformed into Kremlin 
colonies, then will come India’s turn 
and the turns of Burma, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Iran and Japan. 

No sane person can talk of “neu- 
trality” in the face of this clear Com- 
munist-W.F.T.U. blueprint for the 
conquest of Asia, which has already 
given evidence of its authenticity 
through the brutal Communist aggres- 
sion against Korea. 

As the Communist record shows, 


Do you believe in and value the democratic way 


of doing things? If so, don’t neglect to 


ATTEND YOUR UNION MEETINGS REGULARLY 


the Communist Party in every coun. 
try mentioned is committed to the 
service of Stalin in the subversion of 
the now independent and free nations 
of Asia. 

And in Korea, Indo-China, In- 
donesia, Thailand, Malaya, the Philip. 
pines, India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakis- 
tan, Iran and Japan the W.F.T.U.. 
afhliated unions, by their own pro- 
nouncement, are traitorous, subver- 
sive agencies seeking to use armed 
guerilla forces, pledged to serve as 
espionage agents for their Kremlin- 
Peiping masters and acting as the 
running dogs of world Communist 
imperialism—the highest stage of in- 
ternational Stalinist communism. 

In these countries the Communist 
Party is not a political party but the 
advance military base of Soviet im- 
perialism and the coordinator of arm- 
ed terror, arson, bloodshed and un- 
remitting guerilla warfare. The Com- 
munist Party in every country is nol 
a political party but, by its own frank 
admissions, an armed military group. 
So, too, the agents of the W.F.T.U. 
and their affiliated members through- 
out the world are not trade unionists 
but the running dogs of the Kremlin, 
the espionage agents for Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism, the paid puppet 
fomentors of bloody revolution, the 
precursors of totalitarian coups d'etat 
aimed at throwing into the ashcan of 
history the hard-won freedom and in- 
dependence of the Asian countries 
which have struggled, in the face of 
all difficulties, to extend freedom and 
raise living standards ~ throughout 
Asia. ; ; 

The blueprint for” Communist ag- 
gression against all Asfa-outlined at 
the Peiping conferenté~of Novémber- 
December, 1949, is=preof positive of 
the vast plot new, unfolding through- 
out Asia. Asia has been warned. Let 
him who has ears hear! 

Asia has indeed been warned! 
Courageous action today may secure 
freedom, peace and national independ- 
ence tomorrow. 

But action tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow may be too late! 
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lealth Insurance 
Would Be Good 
or Kvervbody 


By WILLIAM 


A. CALVIN 


Acting Director, A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities 


HE science of medicine be- 

longs to the medical profes- 

sion. The delivery of medical 
care belongs fully as much to the 
recipients of medical care as to the 
medical profession.” 

This quotation is from a statement 
by Dr. Channing Frothingham, a 
staunch advocate of national health 
insurance, who was twice elected pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Medical 
Association, truly a distinguished 
member of the medical profession. 

Final disposition of national health 
insurance will be determined by the 
aroused health insurance conscious- 
ness of the rank and file American 
citizens. It will not be determined 
either by the American Medical As- 
sociation or by sincere, courageous 
members of the~profession like Dr. 
Frothingham and - other physicians 
who have endorsed national health in- 
surance and who should be praised 
for their unselfish devotion to the 
cause of universal well-being as well 
as to an honorable profession—medi- 
cine. 

Very few wage-earners are in a 
position to finance a_ prolonged 
period of hospitalization, a major op- 
eration, slow convalescence, costly 
medicines and drugs. To the wage- 
earner, illness bears an accompanying 
anxiety about how the unexpected 
bills are going to be paid. This is 
true even when the victim is not the 
worker himself but only one of his de- 
pencents. This mental burden is mul- 
tiplic’ beyond reckoning when the 
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family breadwinner is the victim and 
his wages come to a stop because he 
is no longer able to work. 

It is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can people, confronted by this ines- 
capable, tragic fact, embrace the op- 
portunity to escape the age-old enemy 
—fear of insecurity—offered by the 
plan for national health insurance 
proposed by the President of the 
United States in special messages to 
Congress in 1945, 1947 and 1949, and 
reaffirmed in State of the Union ad- 
dresses and campaign speeches, 
especially in 1948 and 1950. 

In 1945 the President said: 

“Our new economic bill of rights 
should mean health security for all, re- 
gardless of residence, station or race— 
everywhere in the United States. * * * 

“Our doctors and ‘hospitals would 
continue to deal with disease with the 
same professional freedom as now. 
There would. however, be this all- 
important difference: 

“Whether or not patients get the 
services they need would not depend 
on how much they can afford to pay 
at the time.” 

In 1947 the Presidential message 
read: 

“In the last analysis, the patient’s 
ability to pay * * * determines the 
distribution of doctors and hos- 
pitals. * * * 

“Few doctors can be expected to 
practice today in sparsely settled areas 
or where prospective patients are un- 
able to pay for their services. * * * 

“National health insurance is the 
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most effective single way to meet the 
nation’s health needs.” 

His continuing concern for the 
health of all the people is reflected 
in President Truman’s message of 
1949, a part of which is herewith 
quoted: * 

“My first recommendation is that 
Congress enact legislation providing 
for a nationwide system of health in- 
surance. * * * 

“Health insurance will mean that 
medical care will be economically 
accessibie to everyone covered by it, 
in the country as well as in the city, 
as a right and not as a medical dole.” 

Basically, our country differs from 
many of the Old World nations and 
several undeveloped republics of the 
Western Hemisphere in that most of 
our citizens are neither extremely 
wealthy nor abjectly impoverished. 
This favorable economic condition 
has emphasized our independence and 
reenforced the foundation of our grea’ 
national structure. 

Between the extremities of lavish 
wealth and actual want are the pre- 
dominant millions who make up a 
tremendous majority of our citizenry. 
These people have jobs, incomes and 
self-respect. They view charity with 
disfavor, if not antagonistic repug- 
nance. They subscribe to the belief 
that in a land such as ours, blessed 
by a benevolent nature and under 
such laws, institutions and govern- 
ment as we have, every family should 
be self-sustaining. But they still can- 
not afford (Continued on Page 31) 
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RW | 10 RIALS by William Green 


Our Foreign Policy 


HE United States of America has customarily adopted 
T simple, direct policies with regard to aggression. It 

is an offense against peace which merits immediate 
retaliation. To freedom for trade on the high seas, we 
added freedom of the Western Continent from aggres- 
sion, beginning with the Monroe Doctrine. This 
Doctrine formed the basis for the Rio Pact with its 
pledge of mutual aid against aggression. 

The Truman Doctrine, proclaimed against Communist 
activities. in Greece, Iran and Turkey, noted that “totali- 
tarian regimes imposed on free people by direct or indi- 
rect aggression undermine the foundations of interna- 
tional peace and hence the security of the United States.” 
This straightforward declaration was followed by mili- 
tary and economic aid to Greece and economic aid to 
Turkey and Iran. Quick action saved these countries 
from immediate transformation into Soviet satellites. 
The North Atlantic Pact, built on this precedent, is the 
instrumentality under which the free world is preparing 
for defense in the war Stalin is forcing. 

The peace was next threatened when the North Korean 
army marched into South Korea in defiance of the United 
Nations. Our government immediately asked the United 
Nations to resort to military action to defend its own 
peace. The U.N. acted. Several member nations made 
contributions of troops and equipment for police action, 
with a preponderance of men coming from our country. 

When the North Korean insurrection backed by Soviet 
arms had been practically defeated, Red Chinese troops 
took over the battle against the U.N. Soviet training, 
arms and technical aid are an important factor in this 
struggle. The press has reported a Soviet marshal in 
Mukden directing strategy for the Red Chinese armies. 
More recently three armored Soviet divisions have been 
reported in Manchuria. 

The intervention by the Chinese Communists in Korea 
obviously is the Communist method of reinforcing the 
Moscow proposal to substitute the Red Chinese govern- 
ment for the Nationalist government in the U.N. This 
proposal has been opposed by the U.S. because it would 
constitute a reward for aggression. 

President Truman again clarified a complex situation 
by pointing to the U.S.S.R. as the responsible aggressor 
and therefore our enemy. The President declared a 
national emergency, and additional impetus was thereby 
given to defense preparation. After protracted delay, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations has now 
overwhelmingly adopted a resolution branding Commu- 
nist China as an aggressor in Korea. A Good Offices 
Committee has been named to seek a termination of 
Red China’s aggression and a Collective Measures Com- 
mittee will suggest measures to be taken, such as eco- 
nomic sanctions, if the efforts of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee fail. 

‘The Kremlin follows a publicly avowed policy of 
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irreconcilable opposition to free institutions everywhere 
and foments treason in all countries through its under- 
ground organizations of disloyal citizens of these coun- 
tries who are pledged to obey the orders of Moscow. 
Undermining of constitutional government and disorder 
follow. No free and soverign people can long tolerate 
such interference with the people’s will. 

The key to world peace lies in dislodging the ruthless, 
despotic minority that seized and holds power in Russia. 
The world Communist conspiracy would then fail apart, 
for no Soviet satellite country has the industrial capacity 
to maintain a modern army of aggression. 


Controls in the Emergency 
|: ORDER to force attention on the changes required 


to shift gears from normal production into the higher 

effort required to cover defense needs in addition, 
President Truman proclaimed a national emergency. 
Everyone knew that the government must plan and pro- 
vide for defense production and that defense must have 
priority. There was no way of knowing how long the 
emergency would continue or what proportion of the 
economy would be required for defense production. 
This much was obvious—whatever was set up for the 
defense period would become our way of life for a 
number of years. 

There already exists in most industries adequate ma- 
chinery for conducting and managing these industries. 
To organized managements and workers there need to 
be added public representation and leadership to take 
care of national interests and to coordinate the interests 
of all. Representative machinery of this kind could best 
determine how to conserve scarce commodities, to de- 
termine cutbacks in civilian production, manpower re: 
quirements and transfers. Such use of existing economic 
machinery under government chairmanship would 
greatly facilitate defense output and inflation control. 

Collective bargaining would be expanded to cover the 
new responsibilities, while management and _ unions 
would continue to serve as enforcers of their own stan¢- 
ards—economic self-government. Those in industries 
could constitute the most efficient and economical way 
of determining and enforcing price ceilings and other 
inflationary controls. The result would be encourage- 
ment of the distinctively American practice—teamwork. 
Violators of voluntary decisions by such economic con- 
trol could be brought into line by the penalties and 
punishments which administrators have under the lav. 

The alternative is a huge and expensive bureaucracy 
which will lack the information and experience of those 
who operate the industry—a bureaucracy which wil 
make a heavy demand on scarce manpower and wil 
greatly add to administrative costs. 

At the present time there is delay in providing for 
labor representation in defense administration. This is 
unfortunate, for in the last analysis production depends 
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upon producing workers, and without their cooperation 
there is much waste. No one functional group has a 
monopoly of industrial experience. To supplement what 
one person or group has, there must be representatives 
of experience in the other, complementary fields. 
Teamwork gives the best results. In this period of 
emergency, we urge unlimited use of teamwork. 


Preventing Sabotage 
I) - ENSE production organization in Washington 


seems to have reached its final form in the recent 

action of Congress declaring a national emergency 
and the executive order of the President setting up the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Congress provided addi- 
tional billions for defense contracts. Defense production 
will supplement and replace civilian production. More 
and more workers will be employed on products to be 
used by troops in the field. 

As defense production increases, opportunities for 
sabotage increase proportionately. Employers and the 
government have a mounting load of responsibility for 
spotting and excluding the agents of Moscow from 
defense plants. In the last war these agent-workers 
diligently supplied production information to Com- 
munist spy rings but did not interfere with output be- 
cause Stalin was then an ally benefiting by production. 
Now Stalin is the acknowledged enemy and orders to all 
Communists employed in production will be to make 
munitions useless. 

Inspection will be too overburdened to detect all 
sabotage. In addition, it is impossible to inspect every 
process. It is the concern of everyone that only effective 
weapons and munitions be sent our armed forces and 
those fighting with us. Because of the nature of the 
problem the work force—management and labor—can 
best detect sabotage or treason against our cause. 

The sons of American citizens are being drafted for 
service with the probability of physical impairment or 
loss of life. Through work in the shop or in your unions 
you have the best opportunity to observe or detect what 
might be aid to the enemy. Make sure of facts before 
reporting to your union, management or the F.B.I. 
Premature action might prevent the accumulation of 
proof. Consult with your union officials or any authority 
the union may provide for this purpose. Action involves 
serious consequences to the individual who is accused 
and who has the right of protection against unjust penali- 
zation. Treason is a threat to our national life. 

Irrespective of whether your employer provides for 
cooperation between workers and management in detect- 
ing sabotage, unions have their own responsibility in 
protecting their organizations against Stalin’s agents 
whose aim, under Kremlin orders, is to weaken our 
defense and destroy our government. 

Our free trade unions have opposed communism since 
Karl Marx announced in 1848, “A specter is now haunt- 
ing Europe—the specter of communism.” That specter 
now haunts Europe with alli its machinery of terror 
mobilized against the free world. We have opposed 
Marxian communism and all other brands of socialism 
as irreconcilable with democracy and free trade unions 
and denied it a place in our organization and programs. 
We rejected the whole of communism—root. and 
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branch—imposed on Russia by the counter-revolution 
of Lenin and expanded by Stalin. We opposed recog- 
nition of the Soviet government as the product of force. 
Circumstances, however, have enabled the Soviet 
despotism to expand its empire until it now threatens 
aggression against the whole free world. The Kremlin 
seeks to gain total power over all countries and to use 
its agents at every conceivable level. For prevention of 
sabotage, unions have a special responsibility. 















Question of Manpower 
IT" national manpower policy promulgated by the 


President is intended to safeguard national security 

through maximum development and use of our hu- 
man resources. The principles spelled out in this policy 
indicate that a central authority will direct a program 
providing for minimum manning, training, assignment 
and deferment of manpower, with equitable distribution 
of persons possessing critical skills, in accord with total 
needs and best utilization of skills and abilities. Total 
need for manpower includes armed forces, defense pro- 
duction, agriculture, civilian defense and needs, and 
other essential purposes. 

This program will deal with those matters which 
individuals are accustomed to decide in accord with their 
own best interests. The very heart of individual freedom 
is involved. Free men know how carefully they must 
guard this citadel of freedom. The right of an individual 
to determine his own life is the foundation on which free 
institutions and a free society rest. 

Labor realizes fully the need for coordination of the 
demands for a limited, irreplaceable resource such as 
manpower and stands ready to cooperate for the best 
possible use of our citizens for national defense. We 
want decisions made by an agency in which our repre- 
sentatives chosen by our unions participate on an equal 
footing with representatives of other functional groups. 
Individual freedom, buttressed by individual rights 
necessary for individual responsibility in living, is so 
basic that it transcends all other considerations. Any 
abridgement of such rights should be through the agent 
of the individuals and for limited time and specific 
purposes. 

There is a difference of opinion concerning war plans 
for dealing with manpower. Some propose the setting 
up of a governmental authority to secure the cooperation 
of management and workers in efforts which their repre- 
sentatives have developed and approved. Others have 
proposed that the government take control and issue 
mandatory orders. Most employers and workers know 
from experience that free men can be led—but not 
coerced. 

In the last war the Manpower Director was required 
to formulate policies in cooperation with representatives 
of labor, management and agriculture, and policies were 
carried out by administrative machinery in which these 
functional groups participated. By following these prin- 
ciples mutual understanding and confidence maintained 
local cooperation necessary to make plans and policies 
effective. The Manpower Director, now the Secretary 
of Labor, is setting up the required machinery and has 
the active cooperation of representatives of major func- 
tional groups. 
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LET LABOR TARE PART 


By A. J. HAYES 


President, International Association of Machinists 


From the standpoint of efficient defense production here at home and 
also from the standpoint of enabling the United States to make the most 
effective psychological appeal to the peoples of other nations, for whose 
hearts, minds and souls free America and slave Russia are in a showdown 
contest, our country has no choice but to use able labor people. Not at the 
bottom or the middle—but from the top to the bottom. 


Without labor participation, Uncle Sam is needlessly making things hard 
for himself and easy for the crafty Communist enemy, who thoroughly under- 
stands the vital importance of employing psychology. Uncle Sam seemed 
to understand this basic point, too, at the time the Marshall Plan went into 
operation. Eric Johnston, a businessman, also seemed to grasp it, a year 
ago, when he said: "We need more men in government and diplomacy with 
a labor background and labor experience—because the battleground for 
the world today is at the worker level.”” Why is Uncle Sam needlessly 


and dangerously handicapping himself today, when the chips are down? 





HE participation of organized 
labor at all levels of defense 
mobilization, both with regard 

to policy and administration, has 
recently become a very important 
and controversial issue. There are 
many in Congress, in various depart- 
ments of government and in industry 
who are asking: “Why should labor 
be represented in all phases of the 
present rearmament effort?” In an- 
swer to this question we are setting 
forth a few of the principal reasons 
why labor should be represented at 
all levels of our domestic and inter- 
national programs. 

Labor’s role is not confined to 
economic and political affairs. It is 
concerned with the whole culture of 
our society. Labor’s basic purpose 
from the beginning has been to ele- 
vate the status of working-class life 
so that working people will function 
on a co-equal basis with all other seg- 
ments of our society. 

It has come to pass that as of 
today 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 work- 
ing men and women are securely 
organized into solid, mature, respon- 
sible trade unions. These trade 
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unions represent and act for practi- 
cally all of the employes of our basic, 
essential industries. They constitute 
the highly skilled manpower of indus- 
try, the key, unexpendable, strategic 
personnel of the American maufac- 
turing system, as well as the less 
specially skilled but nevertheless es- 
sential work force. Apart from the 
strategic importance of their employ- 
ment function in our industries, they, 
as a segment of our society, make 
up by all odds the largest organized 
group within the economy. 

Now then, what kind of role should 
an organization of that caliber and 
size play in the United States normal- 
ly and especially at this period when 
we, as a country, are involved in an 
international crisis so grave and full 
of danger that its seriousness is un- 
precedented in our country’s history? 
I believe the answer to that question 
is: Organized labor should play a role 
which, in importance and influence, is 
equal to the role of any other group. 

In the international crisis there are 
peculiar reasons for such a role for 
labor. This crisis is about a way of 
life. It is about systems of govern- 
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ments. It is a contest between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism—a struggle 
between free America and slave-herd- 
ing Russia. 

Since 1945 the Communists, ac- 
cording to our Department of State, 
have taken some 7,500,000 square 
miles of new territory and more than 
500,000,000 people under their con- 
trol. They are moving to do more 
of the same—if they can—in Asia 
and Europe. 

The first concern of the United 
States at this moment is to stop the 
spread of this movement over all of 
the Old World as a means to save 
our own society from a similar fate. 
Thus we have the Marshall Plan, the 
Point Four program, the North At- 
lantic Pact, the United Nations reso- 
lutions and all the other international 
emergency measures. 

Where does free labor fit into this 
crisis? How is labor disunity related 
to this very much larger problem? 
What does the petty squabble between 
trade unions have to do with this huge 
nightmare ? 

To fulfill its inherent responsibility 
to American workers and to America 
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as a whole, labor should be represent- 
ing working-class interests at every 
point in the diplomatic or political 
world controversy. It should do so 
because of the peculiar nature of the 
controversy. Working-class interests 
are at the forefront of all other inter- 
ests. Communist Russia makes its 
appeal in its drive for world domina- 
tion directly and exclusively to the 
working class. 

There never was a time in Ameri- 
can history when the welfare of the 
country as a whole needed more the 
leadership of the trade unions to 
demonstrate to the world what a vi- 
brant, free democracy is like and what 
it can be like in the future of the 
world. The free trade unions the 
world over are now being called upon 
by their governments and by the his- 
torical forces of logic and necessity 
to save their own freedom—and the 
freedom of the world. 

Who in the United States under- 
stands the democratic process better 
than the members of free trade 
unions? What group among us has 
better fashioned the tools of our 
democracy and used them to broaden 
and strengthen their lives? 

Is it not true that the men and 
women of organized labor in this 
country have put life and blood into 
the tenets of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment enshrined in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights ? 

What did these shining concepts of 
liberty mean to workers in early in- 
dustrial America, before the trade 
unions? What would they mean to 
the work force of the United States 
today if the trade unions were de- 
stroyed ? 

For more than 150 years the work- 
ing class of the United States has 
been creating, improving and extend- 
ing democracy. The working people 
have learned the democratic process 
in trade union halls. 

They learned the process in spite 
of constant attack by some other seg- 
ments of society, which all through 
our history have vilified labor just 
as they do now. 

Moreover, the definitions the trade 
unions gave to a democratic form of 
government in the United States, their 
insistence that democracy could be 
taken into industry through collective 
bargaining, and all the rest of it, not 
only brightened the lives of their own 
members but also spread and defined 
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democracy for all the common people 
in the whole country. 

It is for this cardinal truth, the 
effect of trade unionism on a democ- 
ratic state, that a free, organized labor 
movement is now considered, by all 
men of mature wisdom, to be a prime 
requisite in the rebuilding of a civil- 
ized society in the Marshali Plan 
rehabilitation program abroad. 


O MAKE progress in the cold war 

Uncle Sam has to provide a 
counter-information program and a 
counter-psychological program to 
meet and overcome the propaganda 
tactics of the Communists. Stalin does 
not appeal to the bankers, to the in- 
dustrialist, to the clergy, to the poli- 
tician or to the educator. The Com- 
munists beam their stuff to the work- 
ers, to the peasant to the coolie—to 
that great mass of abused humanity in 
other lands who have carried on their 
overburdened shoulders through the 
centuries the crushing weight of their 
exploiters. 

Why do we not have peasants and 
coolies and an illiterate, underfed, 
abused working class in the United 
States? There are many answers 
given to that, but I credit the 150- 


year record of the labor struggle in 
our own industrial history. In that his- 
torical record one sees how American 
workers, millions of them coming 
from the Old World, steadfastly re- 
fused to accept a coolie status for the 
American working class. 

We of labor know what freedom 
and democracy mean. We know be- 
cause our kind of people in the past, 
as in the present, had to create for 
themselves. It is one of the outstand- 
ing contributions organized labor has 
made to the United States. 

The world crisis is about democra- 
cy. It is a real, dangerous crisis. 
Democracy in the world is threatened! 

I believe this situation is organized 
labor’s business. At home democracy 
is threatened, too, it always is in 
danger, and in a war or mobilization 
the danger is greater because opposi- 
tion forces use emergency situations 
to take advantages for themselves. 
And the domestic situation is the 
business of organized labor, too. 

In this critical period I believe the 
American trade unions have a greater 
opportunity for service in the United 
States and in the world than they have 
ever had at any other period in 
history. 


So Said Honest Abe 


The people know their rights—and they are 
never slow to assert and maintain them when 


they are invaded.—1837. 


Inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such things 
of right belong to those whose labor has 
produced them. But it has so happened, in 
all ages of the world, that some have labored 
and others have, without labor, enjoyed a 
large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong 


and should not continue. To secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor, or 
as nearly as possible, is a worthy object of 
any good government.—1847. 

Free labor insists on universal education.— 
1859. 

o . . 

Labor is the great source from which 
nearly all, if not all, human comforts and 
necessities are drawn.—1859. 


Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves and, under the rule of a 
just God, cannot long retain it.—1859. 


I am glad to see that a system of labor 
prevails in New England under which laborers 
can strike when they want to.—1860. 


The workingmen are the basis of all gov- 
ernment, for the plain reason that they are 
the most numerows.—1861. 


| cannot understand why men should be so 
eager after money. Wealth is simply a 
superfluity of what we don't need.—1864. 
e 7 . 
The strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relation, should be one 
uniting all working people, of all nations and 


tongues and kindred.— 1864. 
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THE NEWS 


Joseph D. Keenan is the 

new secretary of the 

Building and Construction 
Trades Department. He has 
resigned as L.L.P.E. chief 





J. H. Oldenbroek of 1.C.F.T.U. 
(seated, right) calls on President 
Truman. William Green, Secretary of 
Labor Tobin and others accompanied 
doughty leader of world's free workers 


Irving Brown (right) chats 
with Mayor Ernst Reuter in 
Berlin. Mr. Brown represents 
the A. F. of L. in Europe 
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By FRANCIS G. BARRETT 


President, Local 6, International Typographical Union 


America made only spotted 

appearances before the Amer- 
ican Revolution. As one writer puts 
it: “Unfree workers in colonial Amer- 
ica groaned beneath a worse-than- 
Egyptian bondage.” For it was the 
day of indentured labor, when men 
could not even escape this subjection 
without suffering savage punishment. 
One instance will suffice’ to indicate 
the relentless oppression of labor dur- 
ing that period. Adam Smith, in his 
“Wealth of Nations,” reveals that “at 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
* * * the work done by freemen 
comes cheaper in the end than that 
performed by slaves.” 

To surmount this industrial en- 
slavement, craftsmen as early as 1741 
made organized protests against their 
employers, insisting that they could 
not continue acceptance of wages 
which impoverished them and their 
families. Court records of those days 
clearly show that craftsmen who made 
associated efforts to achieve better pay 
were convicted of “conspiracy” and 
“Testraint of trade.” In 1770 the 
coopers were ordered to pay fines be- 
cause of such attempts. 

The Boston massacre of March 2, 
1770. in which craftsmen were shot 
and buried in a common grave, was 
in no small measure due to the strong 
resentment of Boston workers against 
the British redcoats who agreed to 
low-\\ age, part-time work. More than 
any other group, craftsmen — and 


ein labor effort in 
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labor generally — were intent upon 
breaking with England, and it is clear 
that if it had been up to them the 
Revolution would have taken place at 
a much earlier date. Labor despised 
the oppressive English laws which 
prevented American workers from de- 
veloping the united strength for lib- 
eration from entrenched industrial 
and economic tyranny. 

During the Revolutionary War the 
avarice of the employer group as- 
sumed dangerous proportions. Wash- 
ington, in fear of the struggle’s out- 
come, wrote that “speculators, various 
types of money-makers and stock- 
jobbers” were the “murderers of our 
cause.” As profits were being piled 
up the protest of the people became 
vociferous. 

In April of 1777 John Adams wrote 
to his wife that there was “a great cry 
against the merchants, against monop- 


olizers, etc., who, ’tis said, have cre- 
ated a partial scarcity.” The demand 
came for price control and control of 
goods, with New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the New England 
states adopting such measures. The 
American Revolution was a people’s 
affair in which the workers made the 
sacrifices, and from these they gleaned 
some vital experiences. 

In June, 1836, the Cordwainers 
Union of Philadelphia sent a decisive 
answer to their employers, who re- 
fused to employ union shoemakers. 
In this answer the union declared: 

“It is our prerogative to say what 
institutions we will be members of, 
that being bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers—the toil-worn veterans of 
°76 who nobly moistened the soil with 
their blood in defense of equal rights 
and equal privileges, that we, their 
descendants, might enjoy the blood- 
bought legacy free and unmolested.” 

In 1795 it cost ten cents a day to 
maintain a pauper in the almshouse. 
This sum was based on the wholesale 
purchase of provisions, clothing and 
fuel. It excluded rent. Yet in that 
same year “a common laborer blessed 
with a wife and child had less per 
head with which to provide for the 
three of them than an inmate of the 
poorhouse.” That, according to a 
study, was the background in which 
printers, like other craftsmen, lived 
and labored. 

The first strike in America was a 
printers’ strike. That was in the year 
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1786. The workers were out for $1 
aday. This strike was staged in Phil- 
adelphia. The men declared that they 
were determined “not to engage to 
work for any printing establishment 
in this city and country under the sum 
of $6 per week.” The striking print- 
ers won, and their “turnout” became 
the pattern for other craftsmen to 
follow. 

New York Typographical Union 
No. 6, popularly known as “Big Six,” 
is one of the oldest trade unions in 
America. It is not, however, the first 
printers’ organization ever established 
in the city of Father Knickerbocker. 

Following the Philadelphia strike 
of 1786, an effort at organization of 
printers occurred in New York City 
in 1794. After two and a half years 
this group vanished. Its failure 
stemmed from its incapacity to pursue 
a coordinated, associational activity. 
It took action for the immediate sit- 
uation, but it had no forward look. 


HE Franklin Typographical Asso- 
‘ orreas was the next try. Its objec- 
tive, to promote “harmony among 
journeymen for philanthropic pur- 
poses,” included preparation of wage 
scales and sanctioning of strikes. Its 
first secretary was George Bruce, fa- 
mous typefounder, and the year was 
1799. That is a significant year in 
labor history, for it is the first time 
on record that a sympathetic strike 
took place. 

The Federal Society of Journeymen 
Cordwainers of Philadelphia conduct- 
ed its initial strike, with other crafts 
turning out to assist in the objective. 
Although that strike was lost after ten 
weeks, it had the effect of driving 
home deeper the necessity for creating 
stronger unity among the various 
labor crafts. In this effort the print- 
ers played a vital role. 

Prior to 1809 unions were fleeting, 
transient attempts frequently ‘ost in 
the shuffle of confusion and lack of 
understanding. A victory or a de- 
feat usually meant the union’s disso- 
lution. Sometimes it was an extrane- 
ous cause which led to dissolution 
as in the case of the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Association, whose ranks 
were depleted, it is believed, because 
of an epidemic of yellow fever that 
drained its treasury. 

In 1809, however, an effort was 
made to create an organization with 
an eye toward permanency. This was 
the New York Typographical Society. 
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It was principally concerned with 
wage scales, apprenticeship and plans 
for traveling cards. Although most 
trade unions at that time were con- 
cerned with local problems only, here 
was a strong first attempt to unite 
with like unions in different parts of 
the country. The only other union at 
the time which had sufficient strength 
and comprehension to perform this 
feat was the Shoemakers. 

As early as 1815 the New York 
Typographical Society made the at- 
tempt to set up wage scales for East- 
ern cities so as to prevent employérs 
from farming out their work beyond 
the city’s limits. In this the society 
was successful. So-called “tramping 
committees” were appointed to make 
sure that employers abided by their 
agreements. From this effort was 
born the function of the walking dele- 
gate. The worst offense, then as now, 
was scabbing. The society not only 
expelled members taking the place of 
an employe who had been sacked by 
an employer “in consequence of sup- 
porting the rules of this society by 
refusing to work for less than estab- 
lished prices,” but it saw to it that 
the offender’s name was “reported to 
the different typographical societies 
in the United States.” 

The New York Typographical So- 
ciety began to show signs of deca- 
dence in 1815, and in 1847 it was re- 
organized under the general laws of 
the state of New York for charitable 
and benevolent purposes. This or- 
ganization still lives, enjoying ade- 
quate success. Its aims are “the relief 
of sick and superannuated members, 
the cultivation of the feelings of mu- 
tual friendship and respect between 
employers and journeymen, and 
general intellectual improvement.” 
Among its more illustrious members 
were Samuel Woodworth, union 
printer and poet, author of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket”; General George P. 
Morris, author of “Woodman, Spare 
That Tree,” and Thurlow Weed, un- 
ion printer, journalist and publisher. 

During the War of 1812 craftsmen 
as well as unskilled workers were 
among the first to enlist in defense of 
their country. The New York Typo- 
graphical Society established a fund 
to take care of the needs of the wives 
and children of all members in the 
armed forces, and Secretary David H. 
Reins organized a company composed 
entirely of union printers. This was 
going on while the anti-union Federal- 


ist Party was conspiring for Ameri- 
ca’s defeat. Other crafts, too, came 
to the defense of the country, all with 
energetic and helpful support of their 
unions. 

It was on June 17, 1831, that work. 
ing printers wrote a constitution to 
create a permanent organization. ‘This 
was to replace the New York Typo- 
graphical Society, which had been 
reduced to a benevolent and chari- 
table society. The new organization 
took the name of the Typographic As. 
sociation of New York. It was a 
highly militant group. It fought 
against child labor, unsanitary work- 
shops and incompetent workmanship, 
and for equitable wage scales and de- 
cent working hours. It introduced 
strike benefits, relief for unemployed 
and sick.members, and provided for 
the burial of deceased members. It 
lasted nine years. 

The Typographic Association intro- 
duced the chapel system in union 
printing shops and discussed for the 
first time the necessity of forming a 
national union. A resolution of Av- 
gust 15, 1835, urged that “a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to take into 
consideration the expediency of form- 
ing trade associations and societies of 
printers in the United States into a 
general union; and if it shall be ex- 
pedient, the said committee be author- 
ized to report a plan by which the 
same may be effected.” 


C was probably the first labor 
group to think of solidarity on the 
international labor front. In 1832 it 
sent a delegate to call on the Jouraey- 
men Printers Union of Great Britain 
to caution their British brethren 
against advertisements in British 
newspapers which announced that 
“hundreds of printers could find em- 
ployment and good wages” in New 
York and to warn them that there 
were fraudulent attempts to use them 
as strikebreakers. 

Our records also show that the 
printers of this organization were 
among the first of the trades to advo- 
cate the establishment of central trade 
bodies. On June 22, 1833, the Typo- 
graphic Association sponsored such 
a resolution. This came to be known 
as the General Trades Union. On 
December 2 of that same year the 
founding of such a body was cele- 
brated. Twenty-one trades _partici- 
pated in a parade in which fifty bar- 
ners were displayed, including the 
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General Trades’ ensign which depict- 
ed a “painting representing Archim- 
edes raising the globe with a fore- 
sharpened lever resting on the peak 
of a mountain for a fulcrum.” 

Ely Moore, union printer, labor’s 
first Congressman, 1835-1839, was 
the first president. It was this or- 
ganization that first fought an un- 
yielding battle against competitive 
prison labor and aroused working 
people to enter politics. 

The panic of 1837 and a strike 
which took place in 1840 had disas- 
trous effects upon this hard-fighting 
organization. It died in 1840, but 
net without having established in its 
time, and for the countless decades to 
come, the militant pattern for progres- 
sive, protective trade unionism. 

The depression produced by the 
crash of 1837 did not subside until 
1843, but the effect it had upon wages 
brought living conditions to danger- 
ously low levels. To resist this tend- 
ency New York printers organized the 
Franklin Typographical Association 
of the City of New York. It was 
largely through their ardent labors 
that the move to fix high scales was 
generally adopted by employers. To 
celebrate that achievement a body of 
printers fired off 100 guns. 

Interest in this union declined a 
few years later when the going be- 
came rough and wages fell. The last 
meeting of the Franklin Typographi- 
cal Association was held on December 
21, 1844. With it passed the sixth 
journeyman printers’ union in New 
York City in about seventy years. 

Continuity, however, was not lost. 
A printers’ strike in Boston brought 
about the creation of New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6. New York 
journeymen met in response to calls 
for aid from the Boston printers. Suc- 
cessive meetings were held in order to 
determine what additional assistance 
should be offered. It was from these 
meetings that the idea of a new per- 
manent union was born. 

By January 12, 1850, the first con- 
stitution was adopted by twenty-eight 
courageous printers. They were as- 
sembled at Stoneall’s Hotel at 131 
Fulton Street, New York City, in what 
was then the printing center of the 
city. Shortly after, officers were 
electe!. Horace Greeley, outstanding 
champion of human rights, famous 
editor of the New York Tribune, pub- 
lisher and lecturer, was elected presi- 
dent. The organization called itself 
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the New York Printers Union. In 
1852 it received its present name after 
representatives of the local union at- 
tended the national conventions of 
the Journeymen Printers in 1850 and 
1851. 

It was at the third convention, as- 
sembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, that the 
national organization was created 
under the name of the National Typo- 
graphical Union (later the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union). Local 
unions from fourteen cities attended 
the Cincinnati convention. Unable to 
determine which subordinate union 
should be honored with the first char- 
ter, it was agreed to draw lots. New 
York drew the figure “6.” The larg- 
est local union in the national organi- 
zation, it became known as Big Six. 

Last May, Big Six celebrated its 
100th anniversary. There was a mag- 
nificent series of affairs but, though 
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there was unbounded gayety, mem- 
bers of this historic local union were 
not unaware of the dramatic struggles 
of the yesteryears. They could recall 
its record, replete with service to the 
country. Many members had fought 
in the Civil War. They could proudly 
read that 33 1/3 per cent of its mem- 
bership had answered the call of the 
Great Emancipator. With pride they 
could also read a story of equal devo- 
tion to the nation in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Within the memory of a large num- 
ber of the members, the 885 members 
in the armed forces of World War I, 
its generous contributions to the 
Red Cross and like organizations, and 
purchases of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in Liberty Bonds were 
recalled. At memorial services those 


who fell in World War II brought us 


even closer to the ugly realities of 
war, and many eyes were wet as the 
names were read of those who were 
with us only a few short years ago 
but now are lying in foreign graves. 
Yes, these workingmen had fought 
and died for democracy, human dig- 
nity and human rights, and they had 
seen these rights as belonging to the 
American toiler and his union as well 
as to the leaders of industry. 

Most of the members reflected upon 
the gains that had been made in the 
union’s first 100 years. They were 
impressed by the realization that they 
were engaged in their city’s second 
largest industry. The fact that its 
democratic features have been upper- 
most ever since the union’s inception, 
and that it has maintained that policy 
consistently, brought a glow of pride, 
and particularly because there has 
never been discrimination due to 
color, creed, sex or political prefer- 
ence. 

After our centennial banquet mem- 
bers and their friends gathered around 
in small groups at the bar, in the re- 
cesses of the hotel, in the lobby, and 
they talked long and feelingly about 
the union’s beneficial features, the 
most important one of which is the 
pension system begun in 1908. After 
a member reaches 60 years of age 
and has been a member of the interna- 
tional organization for twenty-five 
continuous years, he may retire with 
a pension from the international of 
$18 weekly. The local pension of Big 
Six gives an additional $11 if he has 
been a member of the New York local 
for twenty accumulative years. 

There are 1,013 members on pen- 
sion in this local. They received a 
total of $759,717 during the fiscal 
year ended on May 20, 1949. In its 
most recent book-and-job contract 
Big Six secured to the members of 
that branch of the industry an addi- 
tional pension to be paid by employ- 
ers, who contribute 144 per cent of 
their composing room payrolls. Thus 
ghostly shadows of fear of old age 
have been banished forever. 

And then someone came up with 
the Printers’ Home in Colorado 
Springs. Happy thought! Here is 
one of the greatest and most magnifi- 
cent projects in the history of all labor 
movements. Dedicated on May 12, 
1892, this majestic haven is a crown- 
ing laurel to the dignity of age. 
Thousands of printers have spent 
their final’ days in this paradise. 
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Here a staff of specialists is main- 
’ tained. Nurses and orderlies are 
available at all times. Resident phy- 
sicians are always at hand. Clothing, 
food, medicine and all services are 
without cost. In addition, a small 
cash pension is paid to provide for 
incidental needs. 

Many of us recalled the dark days 
of the depression. Big Six took care 
of its unemployed members, either 
through cash or through workdays 
volunteered by members to their un- 
employed brethren, to the tune of $9,- 
000,000. This sum probably exceeds 
the amount of assistance extended by 
any other local union in the country— 
in any industry. 

Another gain which was widely 
discussed by the members was the in- 
credible rise in the longevity of union 
printers. When Local 6 was formed 
in 1850, the average printer died at 
28 years of age. In 1892 the average 
age at death was 41 years. Today it 
is 66.8! In the old days hundreds of 
printers died of tuberculosis and lead 
poisoning, due to bad working condi- 
tions. In 1950, of 1,530 deaths, only 
twenty-three were traceable to tuber- 
culosis. Big Six maintains a Sanitary 
Committee whose responsibility it is 
to correct shop conditions hazardous 
to workers. 

When a member dies, his benefi- 
ciary receives $500 from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union Mor- 


tuary Fund if he had been a member 
for five years. In addition, Big Six 
pays $200. No member of Big Six 
lies in a potters’ field. 

When our union was organized our 
members received $12.50 a week for 
a sixteen-hour day. They worked 
piecework then, and some printers did 
not earn more than $7 a week. In the 
early days contracts were not nego- 
tiated. A scale of prices was pre- 
sented to the employers, and if they 
refused to accept the figures, printers 
struck. 

The struggle for the reduction of 
the workweek to provide more leisure 
and promote health is a saga with 
which every union worker is famil- 
iar. Although we were unsuccessful 
in 1887 in our strike for the nine- 
hour day, we did get it in 1898. We 
struck for the eight-hour day in 1906 
—probably the most important strike 
in our history. It was a long strike, 
but we finally won. 

In 1919 the New York job printers 
went out on strike, and although the 
walkout was unauthorized, they were 
out for eight weeks. They called it a 
“vacation.” They wanted a forty- 
four-hour week. The I.T.U. execu- 
tive council ordered them to return 
to their jobs. They obeyed, although 
reluctantly. In 1921 the workweek 
was reduced to forty-four hours with- 
out further struggle. In the spring 
of 1948 book-and-job employers 
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can Federation of Labor. 


Chicago will be the scene of the 1951 edition 
of the Union Industries Show, sponsored by the 
Union Label Trades Department of the Ameri- 
The great spectacle 
will get under way May 18 and will continue 
through May 26. You and your family will be 
thrilled and delighted with the scores of inter- 
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even better. 


Chicago Is the Place! Be Sure to Come! 
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esting exhibits, the music, the color and the 


Last year’s show, held in Philadelphia, was 
a smashing success. 
You owe it to yourself to see the 
1951 Union Industries Show. Plan to attend. 
Bring the whole family with you. 





posted notices stating that composi ig 
rooms would return to the eight-hour 
day. This was tantamount to a lock- 
out, and the composing room ein- 
ploves took it in that light. The men 
refused to return to their jobs and 
they were out twelve days before the 
obnoxious notice was removed from 
the bulletin boards. We have a work- 
week of thirty-six and one-quarter 
hours. All members are entitled to a 
three-week vacation period with pay. 
We have made along march down 
the corridors of history. We have 
played our parts on many stages of 
the eventful industrial, political and 
economic history of our nation. Yet 
it is not in the gloaming of retrospec- 
tion that labor movements live, move 
and have their being. It is the future 
—the prospective picture—and our 
confidence in our ability to realize it 
must always be our major concern. 
That future depends upon what we 
do now. We have the opportunity to 
achieve great strength through unity. 
We must do the things now to fulfill 
labor’s vast future. Are we going to? 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when 
it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 
Then, with your will, go on. 


a 
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Labor's Growth in Vancouver 


By JACK STEVENSON and R. K. GERVIN 


President* and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
Vancouver, New Westminister and District Trades and Labor Council 


“\HE labor movement in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, had 
its origin in the late Eighties of 

the last century. Vancouver then was 
only a little removed from village 
status. Plank sidewalks and dirt 
streets were common, and almost im- 
penetrable bush covered the surround- 
ing terrain right up to the back doors 
of the houses of the inhabitants. 

Due to its magnificent harbor and 
the natural resources of British 
Columbia, Vancouver was destined to 
become a great port. Its early export 


trade consisted largely of lumber 
cargoes. The Douglas fir lumber of 
British Columbia found its way to all 
parts of the world. The surrounding 
waters teemed with the finest salmon, 
cod, herring and other fish, and the 
fishing industry, with the building of 
canneries and the processing of fish, 
further augmented the trade of the 
port. Today the puny village of the 
Eighties is a thriving city of close to 
half 2 million people. 

an environment such as this it 

Stevenson has just stepped down from 


idency of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
held the office when this was written. 
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was natural that men’s thoughts should 
turn to organization. The arrival of 
people from the older European coun- 
tries, with their background of strug- 
gle and hardship, together with their 
brethren from the younger United 
States of America, each with his par- 
ticular ideas of unionism, produced 
a fusion which was the basis of the 
solid American Federation of Labor 
movement that we know and recognize 
today. 

It was natural also that, in a com- 
munity where lumber was so plentiful 
and was used, almost exclusively, in 
all forms of construction, the carpen- 
ters should take the lead in organiz- 
ing. And this is just what happened. 
We find in the Carpenters’ records 
that an independent group of carpen- 
ters was brought together and func- 
tioned in 1888. This independent 
local of Carpenters and the Plasterers, 
Printers, Painters, Stevedores and 
Knights of Labor were the pioneers 
in organizing, in 1889, the Vancouver 


Trades and Labor Council. 


In the following year the Carpenter 
group applied for and received a 
charter from the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
The population of the city of Vancou- 
ver was then 13,700. The story of 
this local union is very similar to the 
stories of the 112 local unions which 
comprise the present Trades and La- 
bor Council, the chief differences be- 
ing the dates of origin and the condi- 
tions prevailing at their inception. 


Carpenters in Vancouver in 1890 
worked a ten-hour day for thirty cents 


an hour. Their first step after or- 
ganization was an effort to establish 
a nine-hour day. After many ups and 
downs the nine-hour day was estab- 
lished in 1897. Then began agitation 
for an eight-hour day and a five and 
one-half day week. After a struggle 
this was accomplished in 1901, when 
the forty-four-hour week was recog- 
nized. 

The wage increases won by the 
Carpenters over a period of years and 


the struggle to maintain the union 
in periods of recession show the con- 
sistent, determined work of these 
pioneers of our movement in Vancou- 
ver. A six-week strike struggle in 
1907 boosted the wages to $4.25 per 
day. Another six-week strike in 1911 
ended in a draw. In 1913 came a 
major slump, with unemployment and 
consequent breaking down of work- 
ing conditions, reduction in member- 
ship and wage cuts. 

The trade union movement in Van- 
couver during the years 1913 to 1916 


MR. GERVIN 


suffered severely. Mass unemploy- 
ment, with no unemployment insur- 
ance such as we have today, meant 
hardship and privation. The demoral- 
izing effect of such institutions as 
soup kitchens, flop houses, etc., was 
only relieved when the war began to 
make itself felt, and men and muni- 
tions became vital requirements. 
The severity of conditions can be 
judged by the fact that, in a city with 
100,000 population, in 1914 the Car- 
penters’ local was reduced to fourteen 
members and wages fell to around $3 


per day. 
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A modern city with thousands of active unionists, Vancouver was a 


With the employment 
situation during the final years of the 
war, labor organizations began to 
grow. At the close of the war in 
1918 they were back again in a stable 
position both numerically and finan- 
cially. This position was maintained 
until the depression of 1930. Then 
the unions went through a most 
strenuous time, the Hungry Thirties, 
with experiences similar to but more 
aggravated than those of 1914-1916. 


improved 


However, the strong spirit of la- 
bor’s pioneers showed itself in these 
years of The unions 
maintained. In a great measure this 
was due to the fact that central bodies, 
such as the Trades and Labor Council 

“and the Building Trades Council, con- 
tinued to 
great assistance in holding the unions 
together. 
living standards and working condi- 
tions never ceased. 


stress. were 


function. They were of 


Their efforts to improve 


The establishment of a forty-hour 
week, particularly in the building 
trades, in the period between the two 
World Wars was a big step forward, 
and the fact that it was not surren- 
dered during subsequent years speaks 
volumes for the firm and solid organ- 
ization that is a characteristic of the 
unions affiliated with the Vancouver 
Trades and Labor Council today. 
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After sixty-one years of continual 
progress the Council has left its mark 
on the cities and district under its 
jurisdiction. Chartered originally in 
1889 by the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, it obtained its certi- 
ficate of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1910. In 
1924 it had its jurisdiction extended 
to include the city of New Westmin- 
ster and the Lower Mainland. Seated 
in the Trades and Labor Council are 
almost 500 delegates, representing 112 
local unions with a combined mem- 
bership of some 45,000 people. 


VERY affiliated union is working 
E under agreement with the em- 
ployer. About 80 per cent are covered 
by union security clauses and about 
the same percentage enjoy the forty- 


hour week or better. The Trades and 
Labor Council meets twice monthly. 

We are firmly convinced that the 
future belongs to the useful people in 
human society, the working class, and 
we direct our efforts to the betterment 
of their lot. We believe there is more 
efficacy in electing working-class rep- 
resentatives to write the law than by 
supplicatory methods. 

From the day when the Knights of 
Labor at New Westminster brought 
assistance to the people of Vancouver 


village only seventy years ago 


who had been burned out in the great 
fire that swept the city over sixty years 
ago until the present, labor, through 
the Council, has advocated and spear- 
headed the moves for many of the 
reforms that today make Canada one 
of the best countries in the world in 
which to live. 

It took a long time to convince the 
government of the necessity of a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. After 
several years of study, this was con- 
ceded, and today we have what is 
recognized as one of the best acts in 
the Dominion. Also advocated and 
finally brought about through the 
persistent pressure of organized labor 
were the Old Age Pensions Act, 
mothers’ allowances, unemployment 
hospital 


many other advances. 


insurance, insurance and 

It was a long, hard struggle to make 
the government see that labor should 
have an act that gave workers the 
right to belong to the unions of their 
choice and required employers to bar- 
gain when the worker had made that 
choice. In 1938 such an act was 
brought into being in the province of 
British Columbia. While it is ad- 
mitted that the act is not the best 
that the government could have 
brought down, it has served the pur- 
pose under certain circumstances of 
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compelling the employer to meet and 
discuss the workers’ problems with 
their representatives and provides for 
proper conciliation of disputes. The 
day is gone when workers would or- 
ganize and send their representatives 
to meet an employer only to be told 
that the employer. was “not inter- 
éted.” 

We have also been successful in 
establishing by law the right of the 
worker to annual vacations with pay. 
This act covers every industry except 
farming and horticultural operations 
and domestic service in a private 
home. The amount of pay for the 
annual vacation is an amount equal 
to two per cent of the total wages and 
salary earned by an employe for the 
period of his employment in the work- 
ing year. Thus, every worker covered 
is guaranteed, by law, at least one 
week’s annual vacation with pay, and 
most labor-employer agreements pro- 
vide two weeks and some as much as 
three. 

The enjoyment of paid holidays has 
long been one of the more important 
aspirations of Canadian labor. It 
has been a goal of labor not only be- 
cause paid holidays make possible 
leisure and relief from everyday cares 
and duties but also because the right 
to a paid holiday is a mark of social 
status and a recognition of the worth 
and the dignity of the ordinary labor- 
ing man. 

Demand for pay for statutory holi- 
days has increased in recent years un- 
til many of our affiliates have obtained 
from five to the full number of eleven. 

Unions justify paid holidays on the 
grounds that the observance of pa- 
triotic and religious holidays without 
the loss of earnings is an important 
element of the Canadian standard of 
living, that paid holidays improve 
workers’ morale, with resulting: in- 
creases in work efficiency and con- 
tinuity of employment, and that the 
granting of paid holidays to salaried 
employes and withholding them from 
Wage-earners is an unjustified dis- 
crimination. 

The Vancouver, New Westminster 
and District Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil has advocated and assisted in the 
municipal field in establishing parks, 
playgrounds and community centers 
for the benefit not only of those peo- 
ple who are members of unions but 
for all citizens of the community. 

With the continued growth of the 
unions, the increased prestige of the 
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New Labor Temple provides unions with office and meeting space 


movement and greater recognition by 
government and citizens alike has 
come greater responsibility to organ- 
ized labor. Labor has accepted that 
enlarged responsibility. Today rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions are found on 
the Welfare Councils, the Parks 
Boards, the Workmen’s Compensation 
and Labor Relations Boards, the 
Municipal Councils, School Boards 
and in the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments as well. 


We have a Political Action Commit- 
tee to acquaint members of trade un- 
ions with the actions of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. No man’s 
politics are interfered with—to each 
the political party of his choice—but 
the Council endeavors to place before 
each union member the record of the 
candidates for office. 

In 1948 the unions affiliated with 
the Trades and Labor Council set out 
to establish a new home for labor in 


the city. From among the unions 
and its members $160,000 was raised, 
and in the spring of 1949 a new Labor 
Temple was completed and occupied. 
The building, located in one of the 
better business sections of the city, 
provides office and meeting rooms for 
virtually all of the unions requiring 
accommodation. 

It has been a long time since the 
seven pioneers met to unite their ef- 
forts to fight for a nine-hour day. 
Many and bitter were the struggles, 
but thanks to the men who had the 
courage of their convictions and the 
fortitude to maintain them in spite of 
threats and discouraging setbacks. we 
have established conditions of which 
we can all be proud. 

We can look confidently to the fu- 
ture, knowing that the trade union 
movement with all its accomplish- 
ments will not now falter or hesitate 
in its aim to make even better the lot 
of the working man. 


WHEN YOU RIDE 


When driving your car, get your gas and service at 


service stations fair to union labor. 


Look for the union 


card. Union service station men are on the ball. 


When riding in a taxi, make sure the driver is a union 


man. 


Look for the Teamsters’ sticker. 


Ride in safety. 


UNION CONDITIONS MAKE YOUR AMERICA STRONGER 
You Earn Your Money the Union Way—Spend It the Same Way 





The Worker and tleart Disease 


S chairman of the National By MAURICE J. TOBIN 


Labor Committee of the Ameri- Chairman, National Labor Committee, 
can Heart Association, I have American Heart Association 


been asked by many people to explain 
why the problem of heart disease 
should be of special concern to the 
labor movement. 

All of us recognize that heart dis- 
ease, with its annual death toll of 
more than 630,000 and its disability 
toll running into millions, is a major 
problem for the country at large. Yet 
there are certain aspects of the heart 
problem which directly affect the 
wage-earner as an individual and the 
trade union of which he is a mem- 
ber. This problem has been further 
complicated by the situation in which 
we find ourselves today whereby we 
are faced with a possible shortage of 
manpower in key industries. 














First, we have to consider the most 
important fact about heart disease, 
namely, that it is a chronic disease. 
We hope that some day, through the sas Ao 





work of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, we may find definite cures for 


heart ailments. However, at present THE SIX LEADING | 
the fact is that once a worker is : CAUSES OF DEATH 
afflicted with heart disease, it gen- "9 IN THE UNITED STATES 
erally stays with him for the rest of ee > bans? BYAICARLE HGURL, Home tea | 
his life. 7 w! Se aldlepade ail 
Consider the impact of a heart ail- —_ 
ment on the wage-earner. Frequent 
absence from work. Disability. Total 
loss of employment. Cost of care and 
treatment. 
In some instances a heart ailment 
may mean that he is permanently dis- 
abled and unable to support his fam- ; cece. Kc: NN 
ily. In other instances, particularly : 
if he works at a craft which involves 
a lot of strain and manual effort, it 
may mean that he can no longer con- 
tinue at his craft. At the very least 
heart disease means that the wage- 
earner may have to stay away from 
work periodically and suffer impaired 
working efficiency. 
Trade unions enter this picture as 
organizations which are concerned 
that their members should be fully 
employed and able to earn a living. 





Chart shows that heart disease 
in its various forms holds first 
place as a killer. Labor backs 
current Heart Association drive 
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MR. TOBIN 


But in addition to the bread-and- 
butter issue, unions in recent years 
have become increasingly involved 
with the health problems of the mem- 
bership. The establishment of wel- 
fare programs on a large scale has 
made trade unions direct adminis- 
trators of such programs. In this role 
trade unions have discovered the 
scope of the heart disease problem. 
Weekly benefit payments to wage- 
earners suffering from illness or dis- 
ability are the greatest single expendi- 
ture under these health and welfare 
plans. Heart disease, as the leading 
chronic ailment, shares considerable 
responsibility for this situation. 
Naturally, the monies in these wel- 
fare programs are considered well 
spent when they provide financial as- 
sistance to members disabled by heart 
ailments. However, the operation of 
these funds has made unions realize 
that something should be done to try 
to prevent this widespread disability 
and that something has to be done 
to help put the victims of heart disease 
back on the road to a normal life. 
One of the ways in which union 
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leaders feel that they can help bring 
about these desirable objectives is by 
supporting the work of the American 
Heart Association and cooperating 
with it on the problem of rehabilitat- 
ing the all-too-numerous victims of 
heart disabilities, In several cities 
local affiliates of the association are 
operating cardiac work-classification 
clinics which help determine what 
kind of work a disabled wage-earner 
can perform within the limits of his 
disability. The cooperation of trade 
unions in this program is a factor of 
considerable importance. 

The concern of labor with the prob- 
lem of heart disease is strongly under- 
lined by the emergency situation 
which now exists in the United States. 
When we think of national survival 
in terms of national productivity we 
can readily see that the ability of 
American labor to outproduce any 
potential enemy becomes of para- 
mount importance. In this light we 
must consider the fact that heart dis- 
abilities caused the loss of an esti- 
mated 176,000,000 man-days of work 
last year, representing untold billions 
of dollars of productivity. This is an 
indication of the terrific drain of 
heart and blood-vessel diseases on our 
national economy. 


The responsible leadership of our 
trade union movement, along with the 
government, is deeply committed to 
reduce the loss of productivity to a 
minimum. A great deal of energy 
and effort is devoted to this objective. 
When we consider the loss of produc- 
tivity resulting from heart disease, we 
can only come to the conclusion that 
it, too, deserves a concentration of 
effort on the part of American labor, 
in cooperation with organizations and 
agencies working on the problem. 

Another aspect of the production 
problem which is affected by heart 
disease is the question of manpower 
reserves. In undertaking our rearma- 
ment program today we find that we 
do not have a sizable reserve of 
trained manpower to call upon. While 
the situation is not yet acute, certain 
key crafts are already in short supply. 
One of the largest possible sources of 
additional manpower consists of the 
disabled—a large percentage of whom 
are suffering from heart disease. 


Unless we find some way out of 
this threatened manpower shortage, 
we may be faced with great difficulties 
in meeting our production needs. The 
rehabilitation of heart victims, of 


which I have spoken, is one of the 
avenues by which we may solve part 
of our manpower shortage. 

Therefore, from several points of 
view—out of humanitarian reasons, 
out of concern about the welfare of 
its members, and out of the pressing 
necessities of our defense program— 
organized labor has a very consider- 
able stake in the fight against heart 
disease. 

Judging from the keen interest 
which the leadership of our trade 
union movement has displayed in this 
problem, I am confident that labor 
will make a very significant contribu- 
tion in the fight against heart disease. 





Your Family 
Needs You 

















_Labow NEWS BRIEFS 


>About 1,200 window washers, mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. Building Serv- 
ice Employes, have won a $5 weekly 
pay boost in negotiations with the 
Building Maintenance Employers As- 
sociation in New York City. 


bLocal 70, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, has secured a 10-cent 
hourly wage hike for Highway De- 
partment employes of Kenosha Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. 


bLocal 232, Meat Cutters, has obtained 
wage increases ranging from 11 to 17 
cents an hous for 200 workers em- 
ployed by slaughtering establishments 
in Cincinnati. 


>Federal Labor Union 23478, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., defeated the C.I.O. 
Steel Workers in an election at the 
plant of the Lisk-Savory Corporation, 


216 voting A. F. of L., 65 C.1.0. 


bLocal 18, Upholsterers, Chicago, has 
been chosen as bargaining agent for 
Marshall Field and Company cabinet 
makers, finishers, assemblers and fur- 
niture service men. 


bLocal 3, Electrical Workers, New 
York City, has won wage increases 
averaging 101% cents an hour for 350 
employes of the Staten Island Edison 
Corporation. 


bLocal 433, Bakery Workers, has ob- 
tained wage boosts ranging from 28 
to 46 cents an hour in a contract with 
the Pan-O-Gold Baking Company, 
Pipestone, Minn. 


>The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that union contracts now pro- 
vide pension and health and welfare 
plans for at least 7,650,000 wage- 
earners. 


bLocal 753, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
Meriden, Conn., has won a wage hike 
in negotiations with the Cuno Engi- 
neering Corporation. 


bLocal 676, Hod Carriers, has secured 
a 10-cent hourly pay increase for em- 
ployes of the Westport Building and 
Material Company, Springfield, Mo. 
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>Under a new agreement with Schen- 
ley Distillers, Inc., 4,000 members of 
the Distillery Workers receive an im- 
mediate wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour, readjustments based on changes 
in the cost-of-living index and an- 
nual increases of four cents an hour 
for the next three years. 


>Northland Greyhound bus line em- 
ployes in the Middle West are covered 
in a wage increase agreement recently 
negotiated by Division 1150, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes. The pact 
gives them pay hikes averaging 7 per 
cent. 


>More than 7,500 members of the Dis- 
tillery Workers in Louisville, Ky., are 
enjoying a 10-cent hourly wage in- 
crease under a new contract which 
also calls for an additional 5-cent 
boost with each 5-point rise in the 
price index. 


bLocal 35, Typographical Union, has 
a new contract with newspapers at 
Evansville, Ind., which boosts wages 
$4 weekly and at the same time con- 
tinues the 3714-hour workweek. 


Vice-President Francis Denner of Michigan Federation of Labor 
poses proudly with striking exhibit of Kalamazoo A. F. of L. 
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>Three months of negotiations have 
ended in a 614 per cent wage increase 


























and establishment of a retirement B[¢T, 
fund for 12,000 workers in Philadel J agre 
phia’s dress industry. The employes rang 
who benefit are members of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
PLocal 533, International Brother: 
hood of Teamsters, has announced the 
signing of an agreement with ice Bsickn 
cream manufacturers at Reno, Nev. Bis les 
calling for an increase of 714 to 17}: [Bbased 
cents an hour and a vacation clause. Jj Amer 
1938, 
>A wage increase of 10 cents an hou Biless ¢ 
has been won by Local 1, Electrical Bhatt 
Workers, St. Louis, for members of Mor ch 


the union employed at the McDonnel 
Aircraft Corporation. 


>bLocal 307, United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers, Memphis. 
Tenn., and the Leon Company have 
signed a new contract which raise 
the wage rate 914 cents an hour. 


>Higher wage rates have been won # 
Kingsley Furniture Company. lL 
Porte, Ind., by Local 131 of the Up 
holsterers International Union. 
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)The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners in twelve Southern 
California counties has won a new 
basic hourly wage 15 cents higher 
than the rate contractors sought to 
force on the union last July with an 
anti-strike injunction. 


pAn improved contract has been won 
by the National Federation of Insur- 
ance Agents Council at the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia in Indi- 
ana, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk. 


pLocal 1865, Carpenters, has reached 
an agreement with the fixture indus- 
try in Minneapolis which raises wages 
immediately, will add eight cents an 
hour on May 1 and will bring the 
workers an additional five cents an 
hour in September. 


Unions of the Jackson Building and 
Construction Trades Council operat- 
ing in seventeen Mississippi counties 
have obtained increases ranging as 
high as 25 cents an hour in a new 
agreement with employers. 


bLocal 2268, Textile Workers, has 
won a wage increase at Cooper’s Ke- 
nosha and Burlington plants in Wis- 
consin. 


Lodge 158, Boilermakers, and R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., have 
agreed on a general wage increase 
ranging upward to 18 cents an hour. 


>More than 8,000 members of Local 
1550, Retail Clerks, and other locals 
with contracts with big food chains 
in the Chicago area have won wage 
increases in new pacts with National 
Tea Stores, A. and P., Kroger, Del 
Farm Food and member stores of the 
Associated Food Dealers. 


Janitorial and maintenance person- 
nel of the county courthouse, repre- 
sented by Building Service Employes, 
Local 168, have secured their first 
written contract with the county 


board at Kenosha, Wis. 


bDivision 47, Commercial Telegra- 
phers, has signed a contract with the 
United Press in New York calling 
for an increase in the basic wage 
rate paid by the news service. 


>Negotiations between Local 56, Meat 
Cutters, and the Dixon Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., have brought the 
union a new contract raising wages 
8 to 1214 cents an hour. 


bLocal 283, Hotel Service Workers, 
and Local 14, Apartment and Hotel 
Employes, have had a wage increase 
from hotels of the San Francisco 
Hotel Owners Association. 


bLocal 435, Teamsters, has signed a 
new contract with Continental Can 
Company, Denver, calling for a wage 
increase of 14 cents an hour and a 
retirement provision of $100 a month. 


Health Insurance Would Be Good 


(Continued from Page 15) 


sickness if their annual income today 
is less than $5000. (This figure is 
based on the pronouncement of the 
American Medical Association in 
1938, which stated that families with 
less than $3000 in annual income at 
that time could not afford a prolonged 
or chronic illness.) 

The question is frequently asked: 
“Could not the various private or 
‘Voluntary’ health and accident insur- 
ance plans now available provide ade- 
quate protection for all of the people 
and thereby nullify the apparent ne- 
‘essity for a compulsory national 
health insurance plan?” 

he answer is a positive no, al- 
hough it is recognized that “volun- 
ary” plans partially cushion the im- 
pact of sickness for the policy-holder. 
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A great many such plans provide no 
coverage except for surgery and hos- 
pitalization. Normal medical care 
not involving surgery or hospitaliza- 
tion is excluded and thus the patient 
must pay for medical services as 
usual. Some voluntary plans exclude 
service or treatments for a chronic 
disease. 

The proposed national health insur- 
ance plan provides for universal medi- 
cal attention, paid for in advance by 
a payroll deduction of 114 per cent 
of wages or salaries, but only on the 
first $4800 of earnings, or on a weekly 
basis of $1.38 per week, which would 
be the maximum amount paid by 
any employed individual. Those 
whose earnings are less than $4800 
per year would pay proportionately 


bFederal Labor Union 22269 and 
the Interstate Metal Products Com- 
pany, Michigan City, Ind., have 
reached a new agreement calling for 
an across-the-board wage increase for 
employes represented by the union. 


>Canneries in the Walla Walla, Wash.. 
area have signed contracts with the 
Cannery Workers Union boosting 
hourly pay seven cents for women and 
ten cents for men. 


>Glaziers, Local 1268, Mobile, Ala., 
have negotiated a 15-cent hourly in- 
crease. Ten cents an hour additional 
will be received in midyear and again 
next January. 


bLocal 621, Iron Workers, and the 
American Bridge Company of Elmira, 
N. Y., have signed a new agreement 
boosting wages 1214 to 17 cents an 
hour. 


>The United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners in the St. Louis 
area have obtained a 25-cent increase 
in hourly wages. 


bA 10-cent hourly wage boost has 
gone into effect for some 575 mem- 
bers of Local 591, Sign Writers, in 
Detroit. 


bLocal 24771, Aluminum Foil Work- 
ers, has brought about substantial 
wage increases for employes at the 
Cochran Foil Company, Louisville. 


less but would be entitled to the same 
type of medical services as all other 
covered persons. 


Voluntary plans are not adjusted 
to the incomes of the policy-holders, 
the lowest paid worker being required 
to pay as much for the protection 
afforded as does the highest salaried 
executive—possibly more if the work- 
er’s job is of a hazardous nature. 


National health insurance, instead 
of “socializing” medicine, as its op- 
ponents allege, would make medical 
service available to all of the people, 
thousands of whom are in need of 
professional medical care but defer 
the services of a physician because 
of the expense involved. National 
health insurance is a dignified means 
whereby patients are assured of neces- 
sary medical attention and physicians 
and hospitals are assured of prompt 
payment for the services rendered. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
In Western Europe exists the greatest 
pool of skilled 
labor in the 
world. In West- 
ern Europe exists 
a great industrial 
capacity second 
only to that of 
the United States. 
Now if we take 
that whole com- 
plex, with its potential for military 
exploitation, and transfer it from our 
side to another side, the military bal- 
ance of power has in my mind shifted 
so drastically that our safety would be 
gravely imperiled—gravely imperiled. 
As of this moment, the Western Euro- 
pean complex is so important to our 
future, with them our future is so 
definitely tied, that we cannot afford 
to do less than our best in making 
sure that it does not go down thedrain. 
Enemy propaganda has tried to make 
it appear that this whole job is hope- 
less. If they say it is hopeless, they 
must have a purpose. Let us not buy 
too freely enemy propaganda. We are 
not attempting to build a force that 
has any aggressive, any belligerent in- 
tent. We are concerned with only one 
thing. In a world in which the power 
of military might is still too much re- 
spected, we are going to build for our- 
selves a secure wall of peace; of secur- 
ity. What we are trying to do cannot 
honestly be considered by any other 
nation as a threat to its existence, as 
a threat to any peaceful purpose it 
may have. 


Sal B. Hoffmann, president, Up- 
holsterers International Union—Our 
country and its 
institutions are in 
mortal danger. 
We are in the 
midst of interna- 
tional problems 
and commitments 
unparalleled in 
our history. Since 
the end of the 
war the United States has been pro- 
pelled into a position of leadership 
of the free nations. Only this country 
has the power, wealth and prestige to 
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lead the battle against totalitarianism. 
The success or failure of our pol- 
icies will determine whether or not 
this country faces a horrible war 
and whether or not our efforts to 
assist the European democracies 
and the underdeveloped areas of the 
world are to succeed. Today in- 
ternational affairs have become the 
concern of évery person in this coun- 
try. No longer can any of us say 
we are too small and too far re- 
moved to have a stake in these ques- 
tions. All of us are now affected. 
Not only our national security but 
also our economic security—our 
wages and living conditions—will be 
influenced by the trend of events. 
In order to meet this most serious 
challenge, our country must mobilize 
as never before. To date we have 
failed miserably in building our mili- 
tarily protective security. We have 
failed likewise on the home front. 
Voluntary controls have proved a 
shocking failure which threaten our 
national economic stability. Prices, 
particularly in food and other ne- 
cessities, have risen fantastically. 
Speculators are enjoying a field day. 
A recent check in nineteen principal 
cities showed that prices of basic 
commodities in many cases have 
been pushed beyond the reach of 
average working men. At the same 
time corporations have piled up the 
lushest profits in history. They have 
accomplished this dubious record at 
the expense of the average citizen 
and the economic stability of our 
country. We are faced with the al- 
ternative of mobilizing effectively, 
with the entire nation sacrificing on 
an equitable basis, or continuing the 
mad grabbing of today’s setup, which 
produces nothing but chaos, weak- 
ness and unwarranted wealth for the 
unscrupulous speculators and indus- 
trialists. When we ask for profit, 
price and wage controls, we must em- 
phasize first that wages today for the 
average worker are much too low in 
comparison to the cost of living and 
the increase in the national income. 
It is necessary, therefore, that wages 
be permitted to rise to an adequate 
level permitting a better standard of 
living in relation to current prices. 


John D. Hickerson, Assistant Sec. 
retary of State—Whether we like it 

or not, a perma. 

nent member of 

the United Na. 

tions cannot be 

expelled under 

the Charter 

against its con. 

sent because it 

could always veto 

the expulsion res. 
olution in the Security Council, and a 
Security Council recommendation to 
the General Assembly is essential. 
The Soviets might choose of their own 
accord to leave the United Nations, 
but in our planning we should assume 
that they will remain in the organi- 
zation. Does this mean that we must 
give up any hope that the United 
Nations will take effective, collective 
measures against aggression as long 
as the Soviets choose to remain in the 
United Nations and exercise their 
veto? Certainly not. There is no 
veto in the General Assembly, and the 
General Assembly has broad powers 
and responsibilities under the Charter. 
In 1947, for example, the Soviet rep- 
resentative vetoed a Security Council 
resolution to send a United Nations 
commission to the troubled Balkans, 
but the matter did not end there. The 
General Assembly asserted itself by 
setting up its own commission despite 
the opposition of the Soviets. The 
Soviets are bound by Charter obliga: 
tions. The Charter is a treaty, per- 
haps the most solemn treaty of this 
era. We should do nothing to release 
the Soviets from their commitment 
under the Charter to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. It is 
true that they may violate their Char 
ter pledges, but it is desirable that 
they continue to be bound by those 
pledges as long as possible and con- 
stantly reminded of them. The aim 
of the United Nations should be to ac 
quire more members rather than to 
decrease the present membership. 
Messrs. Malik and Vishinsky may no 
be very approachable, but they ar 
more so at Lake Success than behind 
the Iron Curtain. Although thei 
presence has not yet contributed no 
ticeably to harmony and peace, there 
is always the hope that they maj 
sometime realize that their constatl! 
flouting of the Charter runs so counte! 
to the overwhelming weight of world 
opinion that in the long run it will no 


pay. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS! 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Be My Valentine 


“ HE boys have made the gym 
look simply out of this world!” 
exclaimed Margery. “You 

should see it.” 

“I expect to—in a couple or three 
hours,” replied Bertha. “But how 
did you happen to get a preview?” 

“Oh, I had to look for Wally,” said 
Margery with a faraway look in her 
eyes. “And since I couldn’t find him 
anywhere, I thought I would take a 
look there. And, sure enough, I 
found him. He was up on a ladder 
fixing the streamers. Honestly, 
Bertha, he’s just wonderful.” 

“Come out of it,” Bertha said. 
“Everyone knows you're in love— 
except Wally, I suppose.” 

“Well, I think he thinks I like him,” 
Margery said. “But, you know, boys 
are funny. At least, Wally keeps me 
guessing.” 

“Meaning what?” 
joining the other two. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Margery. 

“Oh, something,” countered Patsy. 
“I think I heard Wally’s name men- 
tioned. And he’s my brother. So if 
there is anything about him, I'd like 
to know it.” 

“Well, I was just saying he and the 
other boys on the committee had made 
the gym look like a dream for the 
Valentine’s Ball tonight,” Margery 
said, trying to cover her embarrass 
ment. : 

“Which reminds me,” said Bertha, 
“I have to press my dress. I'll see 
you kids later.” 

“Whom are you going with?” 
asked Patsy. 

“Leon, naturally,” said Bertha. 

“And Wally’s taking you, I guess,” 
she said to Margery. 

“Um-huh. And you’re going with 
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asked Patsy, 


_ 


“Oh, I’ve got a date with a wonder- 
ful guy,” said Patsy. “I’m going with 
Tommy Upton. But I had better get 
home and see if my dress is ready, 
and so forth. See you tonight.” 

And Patsy hurried away as Marg- 
ery turned and went up the steps to 
her house. 

At 3:30 that evening the boys and 
girls who had left Central High School 


in sweaters and skirts, blue jeans and 
pullovers, moccasins or sneakers be- 
gan to reassemble there. It was hard 
to believe the young ladies were the 
same. Now they were dressed in 
delicate colors, with ruffles and fluff, 
flowers and ribbons. Nor was it easy 
to recognize the young men. Now 
their hair was slicked down and their 
suits were pressed. They wore neck- 
ties and jackets. 

Equally surprising were the changes 
in the gym and reception hall where 
the annual ball was being held. It 
was, as Margery had reported earlier, 
simply out of this world. Valentine 
decorations, the soft lights and pretty 
dance melodies all added to the beauty 
of the scene. 

“All I can say,” Margery said to 
Wally, “is that I never thought old 
Central High gym could ever look 
like this. You certainly did a won- 
derful job.” 

“Oh, all the fellows helped,” Wally 
responded modestly. “That is, Leon 
drew up most of the plans, and the 
rest of us just sort of helped out.” 

Toward the end of the evening the 
‘refreshments were served. The boys, 
Leon, Wally and Tommy, and their 
dates ate together. They found a 
round table and pulled up chairs. 
The main attraction of the evening 
was the cutting of a tremendous, 
gorgeously decorated Valentine cake, 
given to the Junior Union for the 
Valentine Ball by the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Union. 

It was announced that within the 
cake were several prizes. But to win 
a prize certain requirements would 
have to be met. 

“So you will have good luck, but 
you'll also have to earn it in a way,” 
said Bill Graham as he cut the first 
piece and handed the knife over to 
one of the teachers to finish the job. 

Miss Price enlisted the aid of sev- 
eral other teachers, and rapidly the 
cake was cut and served. At Wally 
and Margery’s table there was explo- 
sive excitement as Wally’s fork struck 
a hard object. 

“I’ve got something!” he yelled. 

He pulled out a tiny china heart. 


Around it was wrapped a thin paper 
with the words printed on it, “Dance 
with your Valentine.” 

Nearby a similar discovery was 
made, and soon there were twelve 
“winners” with their instructions. 

“When the music starts,” called Bill 
Graham, “those of you who have 
found the prizes choose your Valen- 
tines and on with the dance! It will 
be all yours until the first encore. 
From then on it’s dancing for every- 
one.” 

Inwardly Margery was in a dither, 
although she didn’t let on. What if 
Wally didn’t ask her? Oh, and what 
if he did? Her anxiety was not of 
long duration, for as the music started 
Wally reached over, took her by the 
hand and pulled her to her feet. 

“Come on, Valentine,” he said. 
“Let’s dance.” 

They were joined by the eleven 
other winning couples. At the end 
of the first encore they were asked to 
promenade around the hall. As they 
passed the bandstand, each one was 
given a box. 

The girls exclaimed with delight 
over the lovely corsages which they 
found in their packages, and the boys 
proudly displayed neat billfolds. 

Later, as Wally took Margery up 
the steps to her home and was saying 
good night to her at the door, he 
remarked: 

“You know, I sort of like this Val- 
entine idea. I think it’s a good thing, 
and I might as well say it—will you 
be my Valentine?” 

And Margery sighed with happiness 
as she let him kiss her good night. 





Would you like to write to 
boys and girls in other coun- 
tries? We have the names of 
some young people in various 
countries who are interested in 
corresponding with American 
and Canadian pen friends. 

If this appeals to you, please 
send your name and address to 
Room 407, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington |, D. C. 

Be sure to mention your age. 














- since the Pilgrims landed, there have been those 
who called others “foreigners.”” Come to think of it, 
we're all foreigners, aren’t we? Some of our families 
have been here longer than others—but at one time 
they, too, were foreigners. 

We're all foreigners, more or less, but far more im- 
portant—all Americans. So let’s not think of others in 
terms of where their ancestors came from. Let’s think 
of everyone as individuals—as Americans, 

Particularly in these times, all Americans who believe 
in liberty and justice must stand united. Today, more 
than ever before, the spirit of human brotherhood must 
bind together all freedom-loving Americans and also 
all freedom-loving peoples throughout the world. 

The fundamental test today is whether one believes 
in human liberty or endorses human slavery. That is the 
all-important issue between the free world and the Com- 
munists’ slave world. All who sincerely believe in lib- 
erty—and will work and fight to preserve liberty—are 
bound together in a great brotherhood. Devotion to 
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Support Brotherhood Week 

















freedom unites the recently arrived citizen and those 
whose families landed more than three centuries ago. 
Regard for the dignity of the individual unites freedom- 
loving Americans and freedom-loving citizens of other je) 
nations, regardless of differences in color, race or re- 
ligion. This unity is an important part of democracy’s N 
strength. 

Here are three ways each of us can help to keep 
America united: 


1. Accept—or reject—people on their indi- 


vidual worth. h 
2. Don’t listen to or spread rumors against a 
race, a religion or a class. . 
3. Speak up, wherever we are, against pre- ali 


judice, and work for understanding. 
Remember— 


THAT’S BEING AN AMERICAN OW 





